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Noted. 


ES ON SOME PASSAGES IN SIR THOMAS 
WWNE’S “RELIGIO MEDICI,” &c., WITH 
FERENCE TO THE RECENT EDITION BY 
GREEN HILL, 

(See 6t S, v. 102, 182, 243.) 
21, 1. 29, “Trinity of Souls,” i.¢., the vege- 
soul, which subsists apart in plants (p. 63, 
the sensitive, which subsists, with the vege- 
in animals (p. 26, 27), and the rational ; all 
in man alone, and in him forming not three, 
one soul. Compare p. 104, 9, “Rather a 
than two distinct souls.” See Dante, 
xxv. 61-75, who follows.St. Thomas 
Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Observations, 

this passage “a wild discourse.” 
2%, 9, “Imperfect creatures, not preserved in 
”—Some elucidation of this notion would 
come. Moltkenius on this passage roundly 
, “E putri materid et e sinu terre gigni 
lia, docet quotidiana experientia.” “ Imper- 
animals” appear to be insects and reptiles, 
ah do not necessarily proceed from parents like 
Ives, but may be generated either from the 
ion of other animals, or from suitable mate- 
er “seminalities” in the soil, acted upon by 
pun (cf. p. 107, 17), ¢.g., from a “ tree-goose ” 
cle, and from the barnacle maggots (Pseude- 
ica, iii, 12); “ temporary frogs” from 





putrefaction (Ps. Ep., iii. 13) ; lice out of dust by 
the power of the sun (Ps. Zp., i. 10); and serpents 
and scorpions out of suitable soils (Ps. Mp., vii. 
17), but not in Ireland (vi. 7). But if all animals 
could be produced again from their own corruption, 
“the problem might have been spared, Why we 
love not our lice as well as our children? Noah's 
ark had been needless” (Ps. Ep., iii. 12). 

P. 31, 17, “ Intelligences,” 7.¢., the angelic in- 
telligences which govern the spheres. 

P. 40, 11, “ Methusalem.”—The meaning is that 
the years of Methuselah may have been exceeded 
by some whose age is not recorded. See Ps. Ep., 
vi. 6. 

P. 45, 1, Alexander—Julius Caesar.—The mean- 
ing seems to be that they were deficient in the 
“passive and more terrible piece”; Milton’s 

** Better fortitude 
Of patience and heroic martyrdom.” 
Par. Lost., ix, 31. 
Eth. Nic., bk. vi. 9, init. 7) avdpefa parrAov repi 
Ta hoPepa. 

P. 49, 2. The “far-fetched and ridiculous 
reason” is that the prophetical exhalations from 
the earth, by which the Pythia was inspired, had 
failed in course of time from natural causes, such 
as storms, floods, or earthquakes. Plut. de Def. 
Orac., 40, 44, 51. 

P. 56, 15, “ Moses seems to have left descrip- 
tion.”—Cf. Ps. Ep., ii. 1, “For though Moses 
have left no mention of minerals, nor made any 
other description than suits unto the apparent and 
visible creation.” The sense here required seems 
to be, “of the latter world (the invisible) Moses 
has omitted description, and of the other (the 
visible) has made description so obscurely, that,” 
&c. Can the author, by a lapsus calami, have 
written “left description” when he meant “ left 
no description” ? Or can “left” mean “omitted”? 

P. 58, 17, “Sensible operator.”—Compare Ps. 
Ep., i. 11, The divine spirit, “either proceeding 
by visible means or not unto visible effects, is able 
to conjoin them by his co-operation. And there- 
fore those sensible ways which seem of indifferent 
natures [¢. g., bathing in Jordan] are not idle cere- 
monies, but may be causes by his command.” A 
“sensible operator,” then, is one who employs 
“sensible,” that is, “visible” or intelligible means 
—one who brings into operation the known powers 
of nature. In the present passage the author 
appears to mean that the Creator proceeded by 
stages, first making the body and then the soul. 

P. 78, 22. “ Visible species” are the emanations 
from objects “ trajected,” that is, transported or 
conveyed by the medium to the sense. Cf. Ps. 
Ep., ti. 2: “These [magnetical] effluxions pene- 
trate all bodies, and like the species of visible 
objects are ever ready in the medium.” Bacon 
uses the term both of sight and hearing. Nat. 
Hist, Cent., x. (903), “ We will divide the several 
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kinds of the operations by transmission of spirits 
and imagination.” x. (905), “Second, the trans- 
mission or emission of those things we call spiritual 
species, as visibles and sounds.” x. (938), “ Emis- 
sions of spiritual species which affect the senses. 
These emissions, that is, visibles and audibles, 
first, seem to be incorporeal,” &c. 

P. 84, 5, “‘ Below our demerits.”—Compare Ps. 
Ep., ii. 5 (3), “[Of the medical efficacy of gold) 
there are, I perceive, two extreme opinions, some 
excessively magnifying it, and probably beyond 
its deserts; others extremely vilifying it, and 
perhaps below its demerits.” It would seem that 
“below our demerits” means “greater than our 
offences”; and that this is an instance of the rule 
of distributive justice (geometrical proportion) 
alluded to infra, p. 120, 3. 

P. 87, 27, “ Atomist.”—Is it certain that this is 
meant for the title of a religious sect ? It seems an 
unlikely name either to be assumed or given. In 
section 8 (p. 17) the author has observed that “ heads 
that are disposed unto schism do sub-divide and 
mince themselves almost into Atoms.” May not 
“ Atomist” be a satirical term of his own, meaning 
“the smallest possible religious subdivision ” ? 
The Church of England is broken up by “ Sub- 
reformists and Sectaries”; and from these again 
break cff smaller sects, “ Atomists,” ¢.g., the 
Familists. 

P. 115, penult., ‘ Altitude—above Atlas his 
shoulders.” —My position in the universe is above 
the heavens (which rest on Atlas’s shoulders) ; 
*‘ beyond the first moveable” (p. 56, 27), “ beyond 
the tenth sphere” (p. 78, 1); for my soul belongs 
to the Empyrean. 

P. 116, 4, “ That surface which tells the Heavens 
it hath an end,” i.e., the exterior surface of the 
primum mobile, or tenth sphere. 

“ The firm opacous globe 

Of this round world, whose first convex divides 

The luminous inferior orbs inclosed 

From Chaos and th’ inroad of Darkness old.” 

Par. Lost., iii, 418. 

Sir K. Digby, in his Observations, referring to the 
passage, “I grant that two bodies placed beyond 
the tenth sphere, or in a vacuity” (p. 78, 24), says, 
“Two bodies placed in a vacuity beyond the 
utmost all-enclosing superficie of Heaven.” 


Letter to a Friend. 


P. 134, 29, “ Live backward.”—The parallelism 
with “ Caricatura Draughts” shows that this 
means “‘ become like an animal in the face” (cf. 
p. 215, 13). Compare also above, p. 66, 24, where 
“to be retrograde” means “to return to a past 
bodily state.” It is not easy to see the connexion 
between Seneca’s “retro vivunt” (perversion of 
habits) and the physical change here intended. 

P. 142, 27, “Covetous Progeny,” i.¢., proge- 





; “ Wert thou the Hector 
That was the whip of your bragg’d progeny,” 


Christian Morals, 


P. 175, 8, 9, “Move by the Intelligences,, 
not by the Rapt.”—Another allusion to the doc. 
trine of the spheres. The “rapt” is the “swing” 
of the primum mobile, which carries all the jp. 
ferior spheres round with it. Compare Ps, Ep 
“To the Reader”: “In this Encyclopedie and 
round of knowledge, like the great exemplary 
wheels of Heaven, we must observe two circles: 
that while we are daily carried about, and whirled 
by the swing and rapt of the one, we may main. 
tain a natural and proper course, in the slow and 
sober wheel of the other.” By a certain rhetorical 
or poetical licence, the several spheres, or the 
Intelligences which govern them, may be said to 
resist, by their proper motions, the rapt of the 
First Mover. So in Du Bartas, Week i. Day 4 
(Sylvester, p. 34, ed. 1641) :— 
* But th’ under orbs, as grudging to be still 
So straightly subject to another's will,” &. 

Compare also above (p. 13, end), “ Follow the 
great wheel of the Church, not reserving any 
proper Poles.” On which Sir K. Digby remarks, 
in his Observations, that “ to do so without jarring 
against the conduct of the first mover by eccentrics! 
and irregular motions, obligeth one to yield a very 
dutiful obedience.” ‘ 

P. 214, 9, “ Discoverable Tempers,” i.¢, dis 
cerning heads, men excelling in forecast, (Ct 
“confident tempers,” p. 193, 11; and with “dis 
coverable”=able to discover, compare “ vener 
able” = reverential, p. 74, 29. 

P. 216, 1, “ Tubes”=telescopes, Cf. Milton's 
“ optic tube,” Par. Lost, iii, 590. 

P. 222, 2, “Sixtieth part of Time.”—Jnjm, 
p. 230, 17, the author observes that if the world 
is to last 6,000 years, “ the first man lived nears 
sixth part thereof.” In Ps. Ep., v. 20, itis 
mentioned as a belief of the Egyptians “that 
the life of a man doth not naturally extend above 
one hundred”; and in Hydriotaphia, cap. 5, the 
author says, “Our days of a span long, make not 
one little finger. Note: the little finger of the 
right hand contracted signified an hundred’ 
Again, Ps. Ep., vi. 6, “ Now [mankind] being 
thus numerous at present, and in the measure 
of threescore, fourscore, or a hundred yeam’ 
Upon the whole it seems probable that the author 
here means, speaking very loosely, “ the best pat 
of a hundred years.” R. D. Witsos. 


FIRST IMPRESSION OF THE “ EI[KON BASILIKE’ 
(See 6%» 8. xi, 345.) 
For more than thirty years I have endeavourt 


to procure a copy of what I should have evey 
confidence in pronouncing the first issue of tt 
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is, “An Account of the several Impres- 
sions, or Editions, of King Charies the Martyr’s 
most excellent Book, Iutituled Icon Basilike, that 
have been printed both without and with the 
Prayers at the End,” published in the third and 
enlarged edition of Wagstaff’s Vindication, Lon- 
don, 1711. 

From this list it appears that the first impres- 

sion was in ‘‘ 12mo., printed anno Dom. 1648, last 

187. Contents one leaf at the end.” The 
second and third impressions are stated to be in 
gvo., and to consist of 269 pages ; the “‘ contents ” 
jn the second impression consisting of two leaves, 
and in the third of three leaves, This third im- 
pression, I believe, is now before me. The small 
number of pages in the first impression in 12mo. 
is important ; the fourth and fifth impressions, 
which are also in 12mo., are said to contain 269 
pages; but the thirteenth impression, also in 
]2mo., only 164 pages. I am, however, sorry to 
believe that this list is not strictly correct, The 
seventh impression, “ Reprinted in R.M. [Regis 
Memoriam], 1648,” is also before me. Wagstaff 
states it to be in 8vo. and to consist of 268 pages. 
It is, however, in 12mo., and contains 187 pages. 
The type is very small, and as this must also have 
been the case in the first impression, and, more- 
over, as this is the only impression avowedly 
“reprinted,” and the number of pages is the same, 
itis possible that this may be a facsimile of the 
first impression. 

It has been stated, but unfortunately I cannot 
light upon the reference, that the printing of the 
first edition was interrupted, and that the latter 
half of the book was printed by a different printer 
and in a different type. I have never been able 
to discover a copy so printed. We know by the 
testimony of “‘ Mr. Clifford, Reader of Prayers at 
Serjeants’ Inn,” who assisted in printing the Icén, 
that “after it was printed” a “great part was 
wized in Mr. Simmons’s Lodgings.” Simmons 
was chaplain to the Prince of Wales and had also 
mitten A Vindication of King Charles, printed, 
vith no place or printer’s name, “in the Yeere 
1648,” “by Edw. Symmons, a Minister, not of 
the late confused New, but of the Ancient, 
Orderly, and True Church of England.” On this 
occasion “the bloody Villains fired two pistols at 
him, which frighted him up stairs, and he made 

escape through the garret window, over the 
houses.” He was disguised in “a shepherd’s 
habit” (Wagstaff, p. 105). It may be that this is 
the only foundation for the rumour of the in- 
terrupted printing and the two sets of type. 
_ Twenty-two years ago (3 §, xii. 1) you kindly 
inserted a paper of mine on the original manuscript 
of the Jcdn, presented by the king to Sir Thomas 
Herbert, which I hoped might be found at Wors- 
rough, in Yorkshire, the residence of “his 


secretary to Lord Strafford. Wagstaff saw the 
MS. of her husband’s Memoirs in her possession 
in 1697. We were, however, favoured some time 
afterwards (3'¢ S. xii. 530) with a most courteous 
communication from the head of the family, who 
stated that a careful examination had been made, 
twenty-five years before, of the whole of the family 
papers by an expert, and that no such MS, was in 
his possession. 

The gifts of personal mementos by the king 
to individuals have been recently alluded to in 
“N. & Q.” Would it not be worth while to 
invite the descendants of persons who possess 
these relics to communicate with the Editor, so 
that a correct list might be obtained? Much 
confusion and loose statement exist on this sub- 
ject. Tne exact number of persons on the scaffold, 
which | as also been alluded to, might form an 
interesting matter of inquiry, but would require 
a paper of considerable length. 

J. Henry Snorrnovse. 

Lansdowne, Edgbaston, 


DIS- 
THE 


NATHANIEL BACON’S “HISTORICALL 
COURSE OF THE UNIFORMITY OF 
GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND,” 1647. 

A copy now before me of this quarto volume, 
with the “Continuation” dated 1651, printed for 
Matthew Malbancke at Grayes-Inne-Gate, and 
others, with an engraved title-page by William 
Marshall, is remarkable for a record of the names 
of persons in whose hands it has been, One of 
the oldest notes in the book says that it was 
‘compiled by Sir Henry Spilman y* famous 
Antiquary, though Nathaniel Bacon putt itt out.” 
Some authority has said that the book was based 
on Selden’s notes. There is no author’s name on 
the title-page, but the dedication to the two 
Speakers—Edward, Earl of Manchester, and 
William Lenthall—is signed “ Nath. Lacon.” 
Bacon was of Gray’s Inn, the register terming him 
the third son of Edward Bacon, of Shrubland, 
Suffolk ; he was thus the grandson of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper, and nephew of Lord Bacon. 
He was M.P. for Cambridge University in 1645, 
and Judge of the Admiralty in 1649; and he died 
in 1660. His Discourse is a constitutional history 
of England, in which he vindicates parliaments 
against the abuse of the royal prerogative. Secret 
editions were printed in 1672 aud 1682. Lord 
Chatham highly commended the work to his 
nephew. 

Its first possessor, according to the autographs, 
was “Mr. Dounyng.” Another early owner was 
Thomas Fisher, who, lending it to another, wrote, 
“Sir, my service waites upon you”; “e libris T. F.” 
A note signed by “ E. Howard ”—the “‘ high-born 
| Howard” of Pope’s Dunciad—thus directs: ‘‘ Re- 





widow, married to Henry Edmunds, Esquire,” | turn this booke to Mr, fisher from me.” The next 
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owner was a member of the family of Higham of 
Suffolk, viz, Clement Higham, as shown by a 
memorandum in the handwriting of Thomas Baker, 
the ejected Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, as 
follows :— 

“ This is a considerable Booke, but that Jt was wrote 
by St Henry Spelman J have not found anywhere except 
in the first leaf of this Booke, in a hande unknown to 


me. 

‘The Principles of S* Hen; Spelman & Nath: Bacon 
do not well agree. 

“The Book belong’d to Clement Higham, & if the 
note be in bis hand (as J suppose it is) he might have 
some reason to know more of the Author then J do, the 
Highams being related to the Spelmans. See Weever’s 
Fun. Mon, P. 821.” 

About the middle of the next century the book 
was in the hands of the lexicographer Dr. 
Johnson, who, in his usual manner, has marked a 
few passages in the chapter on the Saxon Common- 
weal, and more voluminously in chap. xxvii. of 
part ii, on the reigns of Henrys VII, and VIII, 
the Doctor’s “obs.” and marks being rather ap- 
plicable to the argument than to definitions of 
words. Later owners were “E. Humphreys, 1765,” 
and Mrs. Piozzi. A writer, who bas deleted his 
name, says that he “purchased this book the 
19th Sept., 1823, at the sale of Mrs. Piozzi’s books 
sold by Mr. Broster at the Emporium in Man- 
chester.” The Emporium Rooms were in Ex- 
change Street. Mr. Broster was of Chester. The 
sale, which took place on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 17, and six following days (Saturday and 
Sunday excepted), included the whole of the works 
and lives *‘ of the late Dr. Johnson,” with numerous 
MS. notes and remarks by Mrs. Piozzi; his own 
MS. letters, pocket-book, &c.; “ together with so 
extensive a collection of curious literary property 
as a reference to the catalogue and notes can alone 
explain.” Bacon’s Discourse next belonged to 
“Thomas Swanwick, M.D.” Mr. Jas. Crossley, 
who was its last possessor, at an early period in 
his life wrote the following note underneath 
Baker’s memorandum :— 

“The above interesting Note is in the handwriting of 
Baker the non-juror of St. John’s, Cambridge, from whose 
library this book, afterwards in that of Dr. Johnson and 
subsequently of Mrs. Piozzi, came. The signature of 
£. Howard in the first page is that of the Hon'ble Ed- 
ward Howard, the author of the British Princes, I got 
this book from Dr. Swanwick’s collection.” 

Joun E. Batuey, 

Stretford, Manchester, 


Wicuiam Becxrorp, Lorp Mayor or Lonpon, 

-Much attention, owing to the death of the late 
Lord Mayor of London in his year of office, has 
been drawn to this civic magnate, who died during 
his second mayoralty in 1770, and much erroneous 
and untrustworthy information is imparted concern- 
ing him in the public prints. Inone London news- 
paper, for instance, we are told that “ he was the 





author of Vathek and the builder of Fonthjjj 
Abbey,” whilst another observes, “It is curiogg 
to think of the loud, bustling, and illiterat 
Lord Mayor Beckford as the father of the fastj. 
dious and scholarly recluse who wrote Vathd 
and built Fonthill.” Surely some authority jg 
needed for the italicized statements in the preced. 
ing paragraph. The only son of the Lord Mayor 
William Beckford, the author of Vathek and the 
builder of Fonthill Abbey, was born Sept, 29, 
1760, and consequently was not ten years old at 
the time of his father’s decease. 

In Burke’s History of the Commoners (vol, j, 
p. 678) is a pedigree of the family of “ Beckford of 
Fonthill,” tracing their origin up to a very remote 
period, though they seem to have settled in Jy. 
maica, and to have acquired immense wealth in 
the West Indies. Peter Beckford, Speaker of the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica, died in 1735, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Peter, who, dying 
in 1737, was succeeded by his brother William 
Beckford, afterwards M.P. for the City of London, 
and twice Lord Mayor, in 1763 and in 1770. On 
his death he is said to have left his only son pr. 
perty worth 100,0001. a year. He was a great 
opponent of the Court, and an intimate friend of 
the Earl of Chatham, who was his son’s godfather, 
but will be chiefly remembered by the addres 
or remonstrance he delivered to George III. 
before the assembled Court, which is inscribed 
on the base of his monument in Guildhall. 
That this speech was really delivered has been 
denied. It is also well known that its author. 
ship was claimed at the time by John Home 
Tooke—“ Parson Horne,” as he was called—but 
within a month afterwards Beckford died. The 
little notice of him in Burke’s Commoners speaks 
of him as “representative in Parliament for the 
metropolis, in which his eminent talents, con 
sistency, and patriotism will ever be held in 
honoured memory.” He is also said elsewhere to 
have been educated at Westminster School. It 
seems, indeed, that there has always been con 
siderable difference of opinion concerning the 
qualifications and conduct of this once prominent 
civic magnate. Most probably the line of 
policy which he pursued would render him u- 
popular with many. Cyrus Redding, in bis 
Fifty Years’ Recollections, has given many rell- 
niscences of Beckford’s remarkable son, the author 
of Vathek, and there is in the same book some met 
tion of the father. Is there any memoir or portrall 
in existence of the famous Lord Mayor? 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Newsparer History.—The Standard, May ll, 
contained an article on the late Sir Watkin Wil 
liams Wynn, in the course of which it said :— 

“ He was an instance of the truth of the aphorism of 
Shakespeare, that some men are born great. He accepted 
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his honours as a matter of course, having done nothing 
towin them. Of him, as Voltaire said of the French 
Dauphin, ‘11 s’est donné la peine de naitre.’ Voltaire 
intended the observation as the bitterest of sneers.”” 

In the first place, the author of the sneer was 
Beaumarchais, not Voltaire ; and in the second, it 
had no reference to the Dauphin, but was used by 
Figaro respecting his master, Count Almaviva :— 

“Parce que vous Ctcs un grand seigneur, vous vous 
croyez un grand génie! Noblesse, fortune, un rang, des 
places, tout cela rend ei fier! Qu’avez-vous fait pour 
tant de biens? Vous vous Ctes donné la peine de naitre, 
et rien de plus. Du reate homme asecz ordinaire.”— 
le Mariage de Figaro, V J 

Water Hamitton, 

Bromfelde Read, Clay ham. 


CroxaLt THE Port.—The Rev. Samuel Croxall 
was one of the minor poets of the last century 
about whom very little is known, and whose name 
has, I think, not yet found a place in the indexes 
of“N. & Q.” He was educated at Eton ; graduated 
AB. at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 171), 
A.M. in 1717; took holy orders, and became house 
chaplain at Hampton Court. He held many 
livings, and died Archdeacon of Salop and royal 
chaplain in 1752. In his college days he published 
several poems, but all without his name. Giles 
Jacob, in his Lives and Characters of the Poets, 
1720, devotes half a page to him, and gives his 
portrait, painted by Bonawitz and engraved by 
Clark and Pine. Jacob says of him :— 

“He published under a fictitious character 

“1, Two Original Cantos of Spenser; being Satires on 
the Earl of Oxford's Administration. 

“2, An Ode on the King's Accession, in the style of 
Spenser. 

“3, The Vision, a Poem. 

“4. Translations from Ovid, &c.” 

Mr. Nichols, in his Select Collection of Poems, 
1781, vii. 345, gives a brief account of him, and 
sys, “ He was the author of many excellent poems, 
which I hope at some future period to find leisure 
to collect into a volume.” I believe this was never 
done. According to Baker, he published one play, 
The Fair Circassian, 1720. Southey, in his Later 
English Poets, speaks of this as Croxall’s first pub- 
lication, and does not seem even to know of his 
Original Cantos of Spencer, published under the 
name of Nestor Ironside, Esq., in 1714, which 
attracted much attention, and went rapidly through 
three editions in that year. So little does Croxall 
seem to be known as the author of these, that 
recently they were mentioned as possibly by 
Richard Steele (ante, p. 369). A list of Croxall’s 
poetical writings would be very desirable. 

Epwarp SoLty. 


A Correction.—A serious typographical error 
has just been noticed in History of the Virginia 
Company of London, which was published at 
Albany, New York, when I was absent from the 
United States. 





In quoting from Hamor, on- 


p. 91, it is said that Pocahontas and “her two 
sons” witnessed the marriage. The “her” is a 
misprint for his, the reference being to the sons of 
Powhatan. By copying from the Virginia Com- 
pany the error is reproduced in English Colonixa- 
tion of America, published in 1871 by Strahan & 
Co., London. It is my desire to make the cor- 
rection as widely known as possible. 

In this connexion I would allude to a slip of 
the pen in Virginia Velusta, published this year 
by Munsell’s Sons, Albany, New York. The 
preface correctly mentions the children of John 
Rolfe as named Thomas and Elizabeth, bat on 
p. 141 Elizabeth is called Jane, which was the 
name of her mother. Epwarp D. Nei, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S. 


Biack Fracs. — The soi-disant “ National 
Party ” in Ireland are probably so ignorant of Irish 
history, &c., that they are not aware of the fact 
that the black flags they displayed on several 
occasions during the progress of the Prince of 
Wales were in reality most appropriate and expres- 
sive of loyalty. Black was the colour of the royal 
banners of Ireland (see article by Sylvester O’ Hal- 
loran, in the Anthologia Hibernica, vol. i. p. 172), 
and Cassanzeus states ‘‘ that the arms of Ireland 
was a king enthroned in majesty in a field sable.” 

R. Srewart Parrerson. 

Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


Soutn LixcotnsHire Pronunciation.—In a 
letter recently received from a sergeant in the 
Grenadier Guards at Suakim, the writer gives 
avery good description of the various battles in 
which he had been engaged. His spelling is 
slightly phonetical ; and when he speaks of guns 
he writes the word “ goons,” which I take to be 
his pronunciation of the word. He is a South Lin- 
colnshire man. Corupert Bebe. 


Kyicuts or James I.—It is not, I believe, 
generally known that some 4,000 gentlemen re- 
ceived the accolade from James I. after his arrival 
in England. I came accidentally across a MS. 
giving the names of the persons knighted, and the 
various places at which the honour was —_ 


Wistrvut.—The origin of this word still remains 
a subject of doubt. Prof. Skeat, I imagine, is not 
himself quite satisfied with his suggestion that it 
stands for wishful, and was confused with wistly = 
M. Eng. wisly, certainly. I have a tentative account 
of tke word to propose which may be worth con- 
sideration. In the first place I would note that in 
its earliest registered uses it seems to have con- 
veyed the meaning of sadness and mournfulness 
rather than of yearning and earnest expectation. I 
propose, then, to regard wistful as another form of a 
hypothetical tweestful, derived from the Prov. Eng. 
weest, sad, mournful; Scot. weest, depressed with 
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dulness. This word is not given in Wright’s 
Provincial Dictionary, but a clergyman of my 
acquaintance, who lived for many years in Devon- 
shire, tells me that it is in use there; ¢.g., a house 
is said to be weest when sad, triste, lonely, and 
desolate. We may compare, probably, whisht, or 
whish, “a common term [in Devonshire] for that 
weird sorrow which is associated with mysterious 
causes” (R. Hunt, Romances and Drolls of the 
West of England, vol. i, p. xix); “more than 
ordinary melancholy, a sorrow which has something 
weird surrounding it” (Zd., p. 150); and wishness, 
“local melancholy” (/bid.). 

Now this weest, I take it, may be a survival of 
O. Eng. and A.-S. wéste, lonely, desolate, waste 
(Ettmiiller, p. 82; cf. Ger. wiist) ; “ weste [other] 
lere huse” (Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1526, ed. 
Wright), i.¢., a desolate or empty house ; “ pis lond 
me punchep west,” Mazimion, |. 208 (Boddeker, 
Alteng. Dicht., p. 251). Prof. Skeat remarks (s. v. 
“ waste”) that A.-S. wéste “ would have been weest 
in Mod. English.” I add that it is so, and that we 
may probably trace it in wist-ful for weest-ful (or 
whisht-ful), which formerly meant full of desolation, 
lonely, elenge (perhaps its best synonym), or melan- 
choly. A. SmyTHe Pacer. 

Woodford, Essex. 


Apmirat Byne.—When Admiral Byng was 
shot by the English Government, for showing, as 
was thought, more discretion than valour and to 
satisfy the bloodthirstiness of the rabble, the French 
made an epigram expressing that the admiral 
was shot “pour encourager les autres,’ The 
originality of this has never been called in ques- 
tion ; but it is not original after all, for something 
of the same kind had been said nearly 200 years 
before :— 

“At Malling in Kent, one of Q. Maries iuastices, 
vypon the complaint of many wise men, and a few 
foolish boies laid an archer by the heeles; bicause he 
shot so neere the white at buts. For he was informed 
and persuaded, that the poore man plaied with a flie, 
otherwise called a diuell or familiar. And because he 
was certified that the archer aforesaid shot better than 
the common shooting, which he before had heard of or 
seene, he conceiued it could not be in God's name, but 
by inchantment: whereby this archer (as he sup- 
posel by abusing the Queene’s liege people) gained 
some one daie two or three shillings, to the detriment 
of the commonwealth, and to his owne inriching. And 
therefore the archer was seuerlie punished, to the great 
encouragement of archers, and to the wise example of 
iustice,’—R. Scot's Discouerie of Witchcraft, 1584, f. 65. 


R. R. 


Ay Otp Latiy Caarape.— The interesting 
note of Curnpert Bepe (6™ §., xi. 101), reminded 
me of the following, which I copied some years 
since in my note-book from the New Royal Cyclo- 
yedia, 1789 (vol. i. p. 50), and which will doubt- 
- be acceptable to the numerous readers of 

N. & Q”:— 








“We subjoin that celebrated ancient enigma, abou 
which many of the learned have puzsled their heady 
There are two copies of it; one found 40 years ago on, 
marble near Bologna; the other in an ancient MS 
written in Gothic characters, at Milan. It is called the 
Bononian Enigma, 

“D, M. 


(Elia Lalia Crispis ; 
Nec vir, nec mulier, 
Nec androgyna ; 

Nec puella, nec juvenis, 
Nec anus; 

Nec cast, nec meretrix, 
Nec pudica ; 

Sed omnia: 

Sublata 
Neque fame, neque ferro, 
Neque veneno ; 
Sed omnibus : 
Nec ceelo, nec terris, 
Nec aquis, 
Sed ubique jacet. 
Lucius Agatho Priscius 
Nec maritus, nec amator, 
Nec necessarius ; 
Neque mzrens, neque gaudens, 
Neque flens ; 
dance, 
Nec molem, nec pyramidem, 
Nee sepulchrum, 
Sed omnia, 
Scit ct nescit, cui posuerit. 

“In the MS. at Milan, instead of D.M. we fini 
A.M P.P.D., and at the end the following addition :— 

“ Hoe est sepulchrum intus cadaver non habens, 

Hoc est cadaver sepulebrum extra non habens, 
Sed cadaver idem est et sepulchrum. 

“We find near 50 several solutions of this enigus 
advanced by the literati.” 

It would be easier to make a literal translation 
of this remarkable riddle than to supply its solu- 
tion. BS. 

Manchester. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Low Sunpay: Oricin or THE Expressiox.— 
What is the origin of the epithet low; and for 
what length of time has the epithet been applied 
to the Sunday after Easter Day? Stow has the 
expression in his Survey of London:— 

“At these sermons, so severally preached, the mayor 
and his brethren the aldermen, were accustomed tobe 
present in their violets at Paules on Good Friday, and it 
their scarlets at the Spittle in the holidays, except 
Wednesday in violet, and the mayor with his brethren 
Low Sunday in scarlet at Paules cross, continued until 
this day.” — P. 63, col. 2, ed, 1876. 

Brady in his Clavis Calendaria, vol. i., p. 316, 
ed. 1815, states that the “ appellation ” aruse 
‘* from a custom in the antient church of repeating ins 
abridged, or as it was then termed, lower degree 
solemn observance, part of the service appropriated 
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the joyful commemoration of Christ’s resurrection ; or, 
jn other terms, this Sunday received its distinguishing 
title, because its ceremonies were not of so grand and 
pompous a nature, #8 the high festival of Easter.” 

Hone in his Every-Day Book, vol. i. p. 227, 
gives a similar explanation. The Rev. T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, in his British Popular Customs, 
quotes from the Christian Sodality, 1652 :— 

“This day is called White or Low Sunday because in 
the Primitive Church those neophytes that on Easter 
Bve were baptized and clad in white garments did to-day 
at them off, with this admonition, that they were to 
eep within them a perpetual candour of spirit, signified 
by the Agnus Det hung about their necks, which, falling 
down upon their breasts, put them in mind what innocent 
lambs they must be, now that of sinful, high, and haughty 
men they were by baptism made low, and little children 
of Almighty God, such as ought to retain in their 
manners and lives the Paschal feasts which they bad 
sccomplished.”—Pp. 183-4. 

Dr. Brewer, in his Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, says: “So called because it is at the 
bottom of the Easter which it closes.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Hester” orn “EstnHer” Jonnson. — The 
authorities are much at variance in the spelling of 
Swift's Stella’s Christian name. Scott applies 
“Esther” to both Stella (Miss Johnson) and 
Vanessa (Miss Vanhomrigh). Surely this cannot 
be correct! The Atheneum of last October con- 
tained a note concerning the birthday of “ Hester 
Johnson,” and one would sincerely wish that the 
statement was a final one. Quarterly reviewers 
ilo seem “all at sea” on the matter. In an 
atticle published in July, 1883, the writer follows 
Seott ; but in the number for January, 1876, will 
be found this remarkable statement : “ He [Swift] 
was loved in tragic earnest by poor Esther Johnson 
and poor Hester Vanhomrigh.” In this case the 
Christian names are reversed from the ordinary 
rule, which, of course, may not be correct. Neither 
Orrery nor Wm. Johnson mentions the Christian 
name of Stella. Which is the correct one? 

W. Ropers. 


Tat Ecrrtian Sociery.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me information with respect 
to the Egyptian Society? I possess the journal of 
is transactions. It was formed in the year 1741, 
and appears to have existed until April 16, 1743, 
under which date is the record of its last meeting. 
Its first members appear to have been John, Earl 
of Sandwich, the Rev. Richard Pocock, LL.D., 
Charles Perry, M.D., and Capt. Frederick Lewis 

orden, who were the only persons present at the 

meeting held on the Feast of Isis, Decem- 
ber 11, 1741, and who at that meeting elected 
les Stanhope, Martin Folkes, the Rev. Dr. 
Stukeley, the Rev. Mr. Dampier, the Rev. Mr. 
Jeremiah Milles, the Dake of Montague, the 
Rev. Dr. Shaw, the Duke of Richmond, Lenox, 


tad Aubigne, and Andrew Mitchell. Mr. Milles, 





who was afterwards Dean of Exeter, was ap- 
pointed secretary, and I have every reason to 
believe that the volume which I possess came from 
his library. It contains some very curious entries, 
extracts from which I will send to you on a future 
occasion if I find that the subject interests any of 
your readers, The first members of the society 
appear to have all of them been persons who had 
visited Egypt. Subsequently others were ap- 
pointed who, to use the words of the second law 
of the society, ‘“‘ had been in the Levant or had 
otherwise distinguished themselves by their know- 
ledge and curiosity.” The journal which I possess 
is accompanied by a sistrum executed in copper, a 
drawing of which is on the first page of the 
journal, accompanied by a Latin poem in hexa- 
meter lines, Water PriDEAUX. 


FoLk-PHRASE.—I remember a good many years 
ago hearing an old Englishman account for a sudden 
failure of his memory in the recital of a story by 
saying there was “a hole in the ballad.” Is this 
graphic rendering of a hiatus valdé deflendus a 
widely prevalent folk- phrase ? Procot. 

{A common expression in the North is “piece torn 
out.””} 


“Tue Jotty Huntsman’s Gartanp.’—This 
little tract is said by Lowndes (Bohn’s ed., p. 864) 
to have been edited by Sir C. K. Sharpe, which 
indicates a confusion of mind between Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp, its real editor, and Mr. Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, the friend of Scott. Sir C. Sharp 
says, in his introduction, that the ballad “is tran- 
scribed from a printed copy in the possession of 
the Rev. John Hutton, of Houghton-le-Spring, and 
of Hole, near Rolveden, Kent,” and that “it must 
have been written about 1670-80, as it presents 
a catalogue of most of the sportsmen living at that 
period in the neighbourhood of Houghton-le- 
Spring.” Is any copy of Mr. Hutton’s printed 
ballad known to be extant; or is the Garland 
simply a modern fabrication? Mr. Surtees, to 
whom the ballad is dedicated by Sir Cuthbert 
Sharp, was, it is well known, fond of these mys- 
tifications. Lowndes says only twenty-five copies 
were privately printed. The chief value of the 
little work lies in three exquisite woodcuts, which 
are apparently the work of Bewick. W. F. P. 


Quotation FRoM Bacon.—Can any one re- 
member where in Bacon’s works the following 
words occur? ‘‘ Regnum nature persimile est regno 
celorum, quod intran non licet, nisi sub persona 
infantis.” Supposed to be in the Novum Organum, 
but not found. H. C. Grove Morris. 

Newlands, Stanford Avenue, Brigkton. 


PoisoyeD By Communion Wine.—Where can 
I find an account of some persons being poisoned 
by means of the Communion wine? W. H. J. 
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“ Lycrpas.”— What is the allusion in this poem, 
where St. Peter is supposed to speak 7— 

“ But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 
It may refer to the Parliament, with some allusion 
to Laud, but I should like to know exactly. 
Micnaet Ferrar, CS. 

Etah, India. 

{In Warton’s delightful edition of Milton's Minor 
Poems it is said that the author “ anticipates the execu- 
tion of Archbishop Laud by a two-handed engine, that 
is, the axe.” It is eaid that Dr. Warburton supposes 
that St. Peter’s sword, turned into the two-handed sword 
of romance, is intended, but the theory finds little favour 
with Warton, who, however, holds that the figure may 
be held to allude, “ in a more general acceptation, to our 
Saviour’s metaphorical axe in the gospel, which was to 
be laid to the root of the tree.” )} 


Ben Jonson on SuaksPEaRe.—In Ben Jonson’s 
lines prefixed to the first folio edition of Shakspere 
occurs the following:— 

“——-him of Cordova dead.” 
Who is alluded to here? None of my editions tells 
me. Micuaet Ferrar, C.S. 

Etah, India. 

[Seneca the tragedian, held by some to be the same 
with Seneca the philosopher, who was born at Cordova 
in the second or third year of the Christian era, is 
apparently intended. ] 


Patrick or Mataca.—Dr. Ledwick, in his 
Antiquities of Ireland, speaks of a Patrick of 
Malaga. Who was he, and in what century did he 
live? I find nothing concerning him in Baring- 
Gould, Butler, and others, and shall be thankful to 
know where to refer. R. J. 


Mocut Carps.—What are Mogul Cards, and 
why were they so styled? I ask because I 
have an old letter, dated 1755, in which a gentle- 
man at Edinburgh writes to his agent in London, 
saying that his butler wants “ 4/. worth of the best 


Mogul Cards.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park, Mansions, N,W. 


Macavtay on Excuanp’s Weattu.—Can any 
of your correspondents kindly give me the verbatim 
quotation from Macaulay’s works where he states 
that the Divine blessing has always rested upon 
England, and that she owed her material prosperity 
chiefly to her strict observance of the Lord’s Day ? 


H. Kress, 
Oxford. 


Wreckine.—Can any one inform me where I 
can obtain information concerning the wrecking 
system once practised on the English coasts, with 
any true stories or legendary lore? E. D. K. 


Famity or Wipprineton, or WipprRIncTon. 
—I should be much obliged if any of your numer- 
ous contributors could inform me what the motto 
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Widdrington, co. Northumberland, was. They 
were advanced to the peerage in the seventeenth 
century, and are now extinct in the direct line, 
Their arms ave well known, but I have not me 
with their motto. C. F. §, 


Ture Hepoenoa in tae CARVINGS AT Anmirys 
CaTHEeDRAL.—What can be the meaning of this 
animal, carved as standing in a kind of castle or 
cathedral, as represented in one of the elaborate 
west portals of that cathedral? Most of the other 
subjects are the signs of the Zodiac and emblematic 
figures of the months of the year. 

I, W. Harpsay, LL.D, 


Carpet Lorrr AND “ SELF-FORMATION.”—The 
authorship of a rather remarkable book, Self-forma- 
tion; or, the History of an Individual Mind, 
published by Charles Knight in 1837, is assigned 
in Crestadoro’s Manchester Free Library Catalogue 
to Capel Lofft, who died in 1824. In the Graduati 
Cantabrigienses we have Capel Lofft, a Fellow of 
King’s, taking his M.A. in 1832. On the title 
page, Self-formation is by a “Fellow of 1 
College”; but from a passage at p. 20, vol. ii, it 
would be inferred that the author was a Fellowof 
Trinity College, Cambridge. To whom should Séj- 
formation be really ascribed? That its date was 
considerably earlier than 1824 is shown by its 
allusions to Lord Brougham, under that title. 
Procvt 
Toronto, 


Cartrton’s Vircinta Parers.—January 2%, 
1620, Sir Dudley Carleton wrote to Chamberlain 
from the Hague, asking him “to show Sir Dudley 
Diggs the writer’s Virginia papers, then retum 
them to Carleton.” Where are these Virginia 
papers now? See Calendar of State Papm 
(Colonial, East Indies), 1617-1621, by San 
bury, p. 347. ALEXANDER Brows, 

Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S. 


“Harp money.”—What is the origin of thi 
word hard—a favourite expression in Ireland ! " 
paid for it in hard money.” Eporacvi 

[Is it not used simply to convey that gold and silver, 
and not bank notes or cheques, were paid ?) 

Sruenoscore.—A word for Dr. Murray, not 10 
the Imperial Dictionary (latest edition), nor ™ 
Webster, nor Skeat, nor Davies. Obviously from 
sthenos, strength, and skopeo, examine. “ I do net 
mean to alarm you. I daresay his lungs are sous! 
enough, and that his heart would bear the sthen 
scope to the satisfaction of the College of Surgeons 
(Lord Lytton, Lucretia, part ii. chap. iii. p. 237, 
Knebworth edition, 1875). Query, Did the ( 
lege of Surgeons ever hear of a sthenoscope ! Is , 
akin to the sort of padded buffer to be seen® 
fairs and races, under the charge of itinerant fellow 
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invited to “Try your strength, gen’lemen; five 
blows a penny”? Of course some very clever people 
will insist that it is simply a misprint for stetho- 
seope; but I do not think it is; and if there is not 
at present such a word, why should there not be ? 
It is a useful word. J. B. Fremine. 

[Sthenic appears in Stormonth’s Dictionary, recently 
issued by Messrs. Blackwood. } 


ALLEGoRICAL Frontispiece.—The folio editions 
of the History of the World, by Sir Walter Ralegh, 
from 1614 to 1687 inclusive, contain an allegorical 
frontispiece, with some explanatory verses by Ben 
Jonson, termed “‘The Mind of the Front.” Iam 
desirous of knowing whether any English work of 
an earlier date possesses a frontispiece of similar 
character, and with accompanying verses. I am 
acquainted with several of a later period, e.g., 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, edit. 1628 (they 
are not included in the issues of 1621 and 1624). 
It appears probable that Rualegh’s work set the 
example in England ; but the idea may have been 
derived from some foreign source. 

T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 

Mentone, S. France. 


Biake.—On looking over Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
Life of Admiral Blake, I observed it stated that 
the latter’s brother died in 1619. Is this datea 
printer's error ; if not, how is it reconciled with a 
monumental inscription at Eaton Socon to the 
admiral’s brother? I may explain that I ask the 
question for the sake of information being much 
interested in the genealogy of the Blakes of Somer- 


set. J. H. L. A. 


Sie Everarpv Home.—Sir Everard was a dis- 
tinguished physician who died at Chelsea in 1832. 
His father during his lifetime lived at Greenlaw 
Castle, in Berwickshire. I shall be glad if any 
correspondent can tell me to what branch of the 
Home family the above belonged, and whether 
Sir James Everard Home, of Well Manor Farm, 
near Southampton, Capt. R.N., who died in 1854, 
was of the same family, Geo, Frater. 

Chester. 


Brass Scanparps.—Can you or any of your 
correspondents inform me at what date the brass 
sabbard was reserved for field officers in the 
British army? I have a sabre which I believe to 
have belonged to a lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade 
during the Peninsular War, but the scabbard is 
brass, tipped with iron. Nescio. 


Hoe 1x Fotx-torr.—Can any one inform me 
Whether the hog plays any leading part as a teller 
of tales and fables in Zulu or other folk-lore ? 

Hype Cciarke. 


“A Saunrer mx Betoiom.”—This book, pub- 


professes on the title-page to be written by George 
St. George, who dates his preface from Lincoln’s 
Inn. May I ask if any reader of “N. & Q.” can 
tell me whether the author’s name is a pseudo- 
pym? Ican find no such name in the old law 
lists, If the author was really a Mr. St. George, 
is he still living? I ask because I wish to be per- 
mitted to make considerable extracts from his 
description of one of the old cities for my An/i- 
quarian Magazine. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Iranian Enoravines.—In a rectory in Shrop- 
shire I have lately met with two well-executed 
Scriptural engravings. The subject of one is Isauc 
blessing Jacob, with the verse underneath :— 

** Prendio Giacob della paterna mano 
L’eredeta che a le non e dovuta 
Ene ringrazia il tuo maggior Germano 
Che la sprezzo quando te l’ha venduta.” 

In the corners, “Gio. Batta pittori,” “ F. Ber- 
nardi, seul wagner reconnovit venetiis, PES.” 
The other engraving has a well represented scene 
of Jacob with Laban and his daughters Leah and 
Rachel, with the following lines below:— 

* Per la bella Rachele era Giacobbe 
Caldo d'amore era per Lia di gelo 
Tanto il buon Patriarca anch ei conobbe 
Che bellazza mortale a un don del cielo.’ 
In the corners, ‘‘G. barotti bononiensis, 
Berardi seul wagner recognovit et vend, PES.” 
Can any reader ot “ N. & Q.” tell the date of these 
engravings and their approximate value ? 
Hvuserr Siri. 


” ¢ r 


Pert: Spert.—Was not Sir Thomas Pert, who 
is said to have made a voyage towards America 
with Cabot in 1516-17, the same person as Sir 
Thomas Spert, the founder of the Trinity House ? 
ALFXANDER Browy., 
Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S. 


Replies. 


STERNEANA. 
(6% §. xi. 302.) 
The Koran (alluded to by Mr. Ronenrts as being 
in vol. vi. of the 1783 edition of Sterne) is, I believe, 
a genuine work of that author. It has much of 
Sterne’s manner and peculiar vein of humour. I 
have always considered myself fortunate in picking 
it up for a trifle in the Isle of Man in 1878. It must 
be a somewhat rare book. In fact, I have never 
seen any other copy than my own, though I have 
looked for one in various libraries. It seems to 
have first appeared in 1770 (see Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1770, pp. 80-83). It was also printed in 
the edition of Sterne in 5 vols. 12mo., Dublin, 
1775, and in 1795 in an edition in 8 vols., printed 





lished in 1836 by F. C. Westley, 162, Piccadilly, 


for J. Mozley, Gainsborough. 
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It cannot have been composed, as Mr. Roserts 
seems to think, by the author of Crazy Tales, nor 
even edited by him, for it is dedicated by the 
editor to the Earl of Charlemont, and the editor 
expressly says he has not the honour of being 
personally known to his lordship. Now we know 
that Hall Stevenson was an old and intimate friend 
of the Earl of Charlemont, 

I have always thought the Koran a genuine work 
of Sterne, and I will add some of the reasons that 
have led me to that belief, 

1. Its dedication to the Earl of Charlemont. It 
would have been manifestly too impudent to dedi- 
cate a forgery, only two years after Sterne’s death, 
to the very man who was most likely to detect it 
as a forgery, if a forgery; for Lord Charlemont 
was all his life a great lover of literature, and 
communicated with every man of letters at home 
or abroad. Being a great friend of Hall Steven- 
son, he would certainly have known something 
of Sterne, and probably met him at Stevenson's 
house in 1762 or 1763. Now Lord Charlemont 
lived to 1799, and never repudiated this work or 
its dedication to himself, the most impudent and 
barefaced dedication in the world if an imposture. 

2. The reviewer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1770 seems to have had not the slightest doubt 
of its genuineness and authenticity. And this was 
only two years, observe, after the death of Sterne, 
one of the best-known writers of his day. 

3. The internal evidence seems to point to Sterne 
as the author. If it is rather unequal in parts, we 
know authors are rather unequal, and [ should 
like to know who then living could have produced 
it but Sterne. Who else in the eighteenth century 
had this unique vein? It is incomparably better 
than any of the numerous imitations of Sterne, 
which one detects as forgeries in a moment ; it is 
very superior to The Fragment and The History 
of a Good Warm Watch-coat (both indubitably 
genuine works, the latter of which is bound up 
with the Koran in my edition, with an explana- 
tion of the real persons meant by the dramatis 
persone of The History). 

The first book contains several autobiographical 
facts, which are narrated naturally and simply, 
and quite in Shandean vein, with the masterly 
inimitable touches of Sterne. The second and 
third books are really a collection of miscellaneous 
jottings of all kinds from his commonplace books. 
We know that the reading of Sterne was very out- 
of-the-way and curious, This part of the Koran 
is exactly the sort of commonplace book, with 
& running commentary, that would result from such 
a furrago of reading as we know he indulged in at 
Crazy Hall. What more likely than that he should 
have made this collection out of many MS. volumes 
of notes which he had accumulated in his lifetime, 
and intended to publish it, when death took him 
off at a comparatively early age? Sterne clearly 


took notes of his reading, as many great authors 
have done— Addison, for instance. 

For these reasons—others might be given, but 
I must not trespass too much on your valuable space 
—I must conclude the Koran to be genuine. 

Justice has seldom been done to Sterne. While, 
perhaps, more read, he has been more abused than 
any man of the eighteenth century. Detraction has 
been more busy with him than with any other literary 
man of his magnitude. Thackeray’s spiteful asser- 
tions have been taken for gospel. Dr. Ferriar, in his 
Illustrations of Sterne, has done what he could to 
brand our author to the public as a wholesale 
plagiarist and little more; whereas, as has been 
truly observed by Dr. Browne, in his admirable 
edition in 4 vols. 1873, “ the plagiarisms in Ferriar’s 
Illustrations of. Sterne, when put together, would 
scarcely fill a dozen pages, and certainly do nothing 
to detract from the beauty and originality of 
Sterne’s genius.” 

May we not hope that some day we shall 
have the Koran reprinted—as the slightest effort 
of genius is precious—with, perhaps, a few notes 
and illustrations on Sterne generally, not of the 
carping, mare’s- nest- finding Ferriar type, but 
generous notes of the variorum type, worthy one of 
our most precious classics. Much of Tristram 
Shandy—to read which Paley used to declare to be 
the summum bonum of life—would do with annota- 
tions to explain allusions now forgotten. Such a 
work would, I believe, if well done, command a 
very large sale indeed, and would serve as a com- 
panion to any other edition of Sterne whatever. 

A. R. Suitrerto. 


If Mr. Ropers will consult Lowndes he will see 
that the so-called “‘ Posthumous Works ” of Sterne 
are attributed to Richard Griffiths, and that the 
question has already been discussed in “ N. & Q.” 
and in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Wicuiam E. A. Axoy. 


The Koran was written by Richard Griffiths, son 
of Mrs. Griffiths, the novelist, as was pointed out in 
the very first volume of “ N. & Q.,” April 27, 1850, 
p. 418. See, also, Gent. Mag., vol. Ixvii. part i. 
pp. 565-755 ; Bohn’s Lowndes, v. 2510. 

W. C. B. 

“The Koran ; or, the Life, Character, and Senti- 
ments of Tria Juncta in Uno,'M.N.A., or Master 
of No Arts,” forms the first part of The Posthumous 





Works of a late celebrated Genius, deceased. These 

so-called “ Posthumous Works” were published 
|in London in 1770 in two volumes, and were 
| written by Richard Griffiths in imitation of Sterne. 
G. F. RB. B. 





Battow (6 §. xi. 167, 216, 274, 357).—Gant 
is “gaunt,” and both Nares and Halliwell defive 
Drayton’s adjective ballow by “bony” and 
“thin.” Nares says, “I do not find the word 
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elsewhere.” I suppose “ ballow nags” are nags as 
jean as a rail, if ballow, the noun, mean, as Bailey 
asserts that it does, “ a pole, a long stick, a quarter- 
staf.” » Baleys virga is in the Promptorium, with 
valuable note appended, from which I pick this 
plum :—“ Matthew Paris relates that in 1252 a 
person came to perform penance at St. Alban’s 
‘ferens in manu virgam quam vulgariter baleis 
appellamus,’ with which he was disciplined by each 
of the brethren.” I have no recollection of meet- 
ing with ballow, in any sense, in dialect English. 
Sr. Swirary. 


The only suggestion worth notice that has 
reached me in answer to my query anent Lear, 
IV. vi. 247, “Ice try whither your Costard or my 
Ballow be the harder,” is that ballow, in one 
quarto battero, is an obvious misprint for one of 
the many current spellings of baton, e.g., batton, 
battoon, battone, all found about 1600. And now, 
this is strongly confirmed by a quotation that I 
have just come across from Cotton’s Scoffvr Scoft 
(1675), 44, “ With my Battoon Ile bang his 
sconce.” It is evident that battone, badly written, 
might be easily read battero or ballow. Of 
course there are, or rather were, one or two 
other words spelt ballow (which will be duly 
fond in the Dictionary). My inquiry was 
whether “ Ballow, a pole, stick, or cudgel,” was a 
fuctor a figment. It may, I think, now be affirmed 
that there exists no such word in any English dia- 
lect, and that Bailey’s entry, “ A Ballow, a Pole, 
slong Stick, a Quarter-Staff, &c., Shak-sp.,” was 
merely his contextual explanation of the supposed 
word in Lear, which by some unlucky accident re- 
appears in Halliwell (as bogus words have a ten- 
dency to do) as a genuine dialect word. I need 
hardly add that balets, baleys, balise, a birch; O.F. 
baleis, mod. F. balai, broom, is an entirely different 
vord, which will be found fully treated in the Dic- 
tionary. J. A. H. Murray. 


Porrevin (6% S. xi. 188).—Could the editor of 
the French “N. & Q.” tell me anything about 
poitevin ? Ww. 
“Gottiver’s Travers,” First Epition (6" 8. 
t, 367).—Vol. i., containing parts i. and ii. is 
paged continuously 1-310. There are eight leaves 





of preliminary matter (portrait, titles, map, &c.). | 
ol, ii. contains four leaves of preliminary matter | 
(title, contents, and map), part iii., paged 1-155, 
and part iv. (beside the title, contents, and map, 
four leaves), paged 1-199. Both vols. were 
printed for Benjamin Motte, at the Middle 
Temple-Gate in Fleet-street, m.pcc.xxvi.” In 
Wl i, the publisher’s Christian name is abbre- 
vated (“ Benj.”); in vol. ii. the words “in Fleet- 
street” are omitted. Jovian MarsHatt. 


Dr. Jounson on Dysentery (6 S. xi. 345). 
—Why does Mr. Souty say “Johnson used the 





word ‘animalcule,’” since in the very quotation 
given we find the correct form, “ animalcula” ? 

The microbe theory as to the generation of 
disease had been broached in Englaad before Dr. 
Johnson’s time. With regard to plague infection 
Defoe makes mention of the opinion of some 
“who talk of infection being carried on by the Air 
only, by carrying with it vast Nambers of Insects, and 
invisible Creatures, who enter into the Body with the 
Breath, or even at the Pores with the Air, and there 
generate, or emit most acute Poisons, or poisonous Ove, 
or Eggs, which mingle themselves with the Blood, and 
so infect the Body; « discourse full of learned Simpli- 
city, and manifested to be so by universal Experience ; 
but I shall say more to this Case in its Order.”— 
Journal of the Plague Year, p. 102 (Morley’s edition). 

Later on comes this quaint passage: — 

“ T have heard...... that it [plague taint] might be dis- 
tinguish’d by the Party’s breathing upon a piece of 
Glass, where the Breath condensing, there might living 
Creatures be seen by a Microscope of strange monstrous 
and frightful Shapes, such as Dragons, Snakes, Serpents 
& Devils horrible to bebold: But this I very much 
question the Truth of, and we had no Microscopes at 
that Time, »s I remember, to make the Experiment 
with.” —P, 258. 

Sr. SwirHin. 


I do not see that this is any suggestion at all on 
the partof Dr. Johnson. The authorities who now 
insist that it arises from microbes will probably 
before another twenty years are over declare that 
there are no such things as microbes, or if there 
be, they have nothing to do with causing dysentery. 
In any case, it is most likely that microbes are not 
the cause, but the consequence of the disease, as 
it is a putrid disease, and putridity, as in dead 
bodies, soon converts to insect life ; but such 
animalcule are not the cause of putridity. Dysen- 
tery is a disease to which bees are subject, accord- 
ing to Buffon. Shall we suppose that bees have 
microbes? To show that there is very little 
originality about the Doctor’s suggestion, one need 
only refer to that curious work of R. Bradley’s, 
professor of botany at Cambridge, which he styles 
Dictionnaire Giconomique, and professes to be a 
translation of a French work published in 2 vols., 
folio, 1727. Under the head of “ Dysentery” he 
prescribes, amongst other things, wormwood, which 
was certainly meant to remove animalculee ; and 
under the head of ‘‘ Wormwood ” he says it kills 
worms in the body, strengthens the stomach, and 
is vulnerary. I apprehend we shall find that all 
the medical world shared in the Doctor’s suspicions 
on this head, and that he himself had got the notion 
from old Livett, his friend the doctor. The empty 
matter called science will some day, perhaps, con- 
tent itself with saying that microbes make their 
appearance in the human system at some particular 
stage when the disease has become aggravated. 

CO. A. Warp. 


TALLEYRAND AND uIs Bon Mor “ D&sA” (6% S. 
xi. 405).—The story referred to by Ma. TemPie 
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occurs in another form in Tom Moore’s memoirs, Lodge, and as I have been since that time in lodges 


from which the following extract is taken : — 

* Talleyrand was sitting by M.’s bed when the latter 
was in great agony and thought to be dying. ‘Je sens 
les tourmens de l’enfer,’ senid M. ‘Déji?’ asked Talley- 
rand. Of the same nature was another, on some occa- 
sion when M., very ill, had fallen on the floor, and was 
grasping violently at it with his hanJ, ‘11 veut absolu- 
ment descendre!’” said Talleyrand. — Lord John 
Russell's Memoirs and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, 
vol. vi. p. 322. 

RicHAarD BENTLEY. 

Tue Bishop teat SUFFERED FoR THE ANTI- 
popes (6" §. xi. 408).—Queries arise from time 
to time on Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, 
but, like the present one, they are anticipated in 
the notes to Dr. Greenhill’s edition in the “ Golden 
Treasury Series.” Students of the work would, 
therefore, find great convenience in the purchase 
of this small but comprehensive volume. The 
reference in this case is to pp. 259, 260. I will 
venture to quote the last sentence in Dr. Green- 
hill’s note, for the remarkable fact which it con- 
tains: “It is curious that both the accused, and 
the accuser and the judge, have been canonized by 
the Church of Rome.” I will also beg to add one 
ee which Dr. Greenhill has not noticed, that 


irgilius, Bishop of Salzburg, the bishop in 
question, was originally an Irish missionary, 
Feargal. Ep. MArsHatt. 


This was Vergilius, Bishop of Salzburg, who, 
having asserted the existence of antipodes, was 
declared a heretic by the Archbishop of Metz, and 
consequently burnt. James Hooper. 


Bisnor Basineron (6% §. xi. 168, 314, 355),— 
Brutus Babington, a native of Cheshire and Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Derry in 1610, and died in the 
next year. Perhaps the Rev. Canon Babington, 
of Derry, could give your correspondent the in- 
formation he requires, C. §. 


Date or Peerage (6 §. xi. 348).—In 1833 
Charles Whittingham printed a work entitled 
Sharpe’s Peerage of the British Empire. Exhibit- 
ing us Present State and Deducing the Existing 
Descents from the Ancient Nobility of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. This is in two volumes, 
8vo., but does not contain baronets, except those 
who had a higher title. A copy of this is in the 
Manchester Free Reference Library. 

Wituiam Wuiteneap. 

231, Little Brown Street, Manchester, 


Wasnineton’s Masonic Biste (6 §, xi. 141, 
354).—In the Masonic lodge at Gibraltar there 
was (if my memory does not play me false) a 
Bible, said to have been the gift of George Wash- 
ington’s mother to her son. As forty-five years 
have elapsed since I was a member of the Calpé 


in several parts of the world, I may be mistaken, 
Mayhap some one of your numerous correspondents 
may be able to correct or bear out my statement, 


A. A. 


Jaye Avsten’s Letters : Bitnocatcn (6% §, 
xi. 344).—This word, as referred to by Jane 
Austen, is thus explained : “A bilboquet, East: 
this is the children’s toy generally known as cup 
and ball.”—See Halliwell, Archaic Dict, i. 750? 
Bilboquet seems a genuine French word of some 
antiquity, but bas no settled etymology. The 
primary idea is of balancing (bis-lanz), and may 
apply to the balancing-pole of a tumbler or tight. 
rope dancer. No doubt the cup and ball are 
adjuncts to the short pole or lance. It has been 
played with two cups—a very easy form—in place 
of the one sharpened end to fit the ball perfon- 
tion. The two cups would correspond to the 
weights attached to the two feet in the toy called 
an artificial tumbler. A. Hau. 


Humrnrey Porter (6" 8. xi. 267).—In my 
younger days I secretly reverenced this youth, 
who, with Galileo, turned his idleness to suc 
good account ; but my friend Dr. Smiles (who is 
an authority on the history of the steam engine) 
has given the story in his Lives of Boulton and 
Watt, and has dispelled the pleasing illusion by 
placing the invention among the evolutions of: 
profound mind. J. Batu 

E.I.U.8, Club. 


Curisty Cottection (6 8, xi. 387).—Ther 
lies before me a little pamphlet, issued by auth 
rity of the British Museum in 1868, entitled 
Guide to the Christy Collection of Prehistoric 
Antiquities and Ethnography, for which the vey 
modest sum of twopence is charged. If yourcore 
spondent will procure a copy it will supply him 
with all the information which he seeks. 

Mr. Henry Christy, the munificent donor of thi 
collection, “died May 4, 1865, at La Palisse, it 
France, whither he had gone to organize a fred 
series of archeological researches.” He had tm 
velled in America, in Northern Europe, and in th 
East, and had carried on extensive investigation 
in Fratice, gathering, wherever he went, objects@ 
the highest interest and importance to the studet 
of prehistoric antiquities. His archzological 
ethnographic collections, together with a sum ¢ 
money, were bequeathed to four trustees, “wil 
power to give the whole or any part of them! 
any existing institution, or to create an institut 





for the purpose if necessary.” The trustees decide 
| to offer the collection to the British Museum. 1 
| gift was thankfully accepted, and for a time 
| exhibited at No. 103, Victoria Street, Westminsé 

The removal of the Natural History Collect 
| from Bloomsbury to South Kensington has 
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mitted the transfer of the Christy Collection from 
Victoria Street to the British Museum. Itisa 
collection of extraordinary value, and has been 
admirably arranged by its most competent and 
kindly custodian, Mr. A. W. Franks. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


The Christy Collection was formerly located in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, under the care of 
Mr. A. W. Franks. It has recently been removed 
to the British Museum, and is now being arranged 
there. R. B. 


“There LET Tay Servant Be” (6 §, iy. 
533; v. 46, 93).—Any one who turns to the 
foregoing references will find there the soul-moving 
words (as they have been well called) which four 
years ago I had the good fortune to light upon 
ina country newspaper, and will also find that the 
authorship of the words could not then be ascer- 
tained. Apparently it has not been ascertained yet ; 
forin an excellent cento of serious verse, lately 
published and called Five Minutes, the verses 
above mentioned appear simply as an extract from 
“N. & Q.” That they do so appear is another 
testimony to the wide and various value of our 
“little paper,” and to me, of course, it is of 
special interest. It makes me fain to repeat my 
query of 1881, and ask again, Whois A. V. R. R., 
the anonymous author of the poem? Internal 
evidence shows that the poem is recent, and that 
its author has not bestowed on it that last polish 
which a skilled poet might have desired ; but it 
is, in my judgment, one of the truest and most 
vivid expressions that have ever been given to the 
religious emotion of our time. It might have been 
written by Clough had his belief remained fully 
Christian. A. J. M. 


“Tae Wisk Men or Gotnam” (6% §. xi, 
$86)—There is an edition catalogued under A. B., 
sil, Andrew Borde, Lond., 1630, in the Bodleian. 
A reprint from a modern chap-book of the present 
century was published by J. O. Halliwell, Lond., 
1840. It is possible that further information may 
be met with in Wood’s Ath. by Bliss, vol. i. 
Pp. 170 seq., and Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. vi. 

Ep. MARsHALL, 


There is a copy of the edition of 1630 in the 
Bodleian. See Mr. F. J. Furnivall’s Boorde, Early 
English Text Society, vol. x., Extra Series. 


Sheffield, 


Boox-pLate (6% §. xi. 267, 411).—The book- 
about which Mr. Lovepay inquires I traced 

out some years ago. The monogram is not AA 
(much as it resembles those letters), but A.C., and 
sands for Arthur Charlett, the well-known Master 
of University College, Oxford, at the beginning of 
the last century. Many of his books are now in 








the St. Amand Collection in the Bodleian Library, 

and I have noticed the book-plate in Annals of 

the Bodleian, p. 186. W. D. Macray. 
Ducklington Rectory, 


The book-plate described by Mr. Lovepay is 
the well-known one of Arthur Charlett, Master of 
University College, Oxford, 1692-1722. There is 
a copy in the Bagford Papers, among the Harleian 
MSS., and there are many at Oxford. Fama. 

Oxford. 


“A Smatt Moses” (6 S, xi. 407).—A * Moses 
boat” is one built of a sufficient capacity to take 
from the beach and ship a single hogshead of sugar, 
used in the West Indies in places without the 


‘ 


convenience of a wharf. B. C 


“ Marpas” (6 §,. xi. 420) was written by my 
old friend Mr. Wm. Bennett, solicitor, of Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, under the pseudonym of 
“Lee Gibbons.” See “N. & Q.,” 4 S. ix. 374, 
522; x. 57, 238. There is printed by me a letter 
from him claiming its authorship, as well as that 
of The Cavalier, The King of the Peak, and Owain 
Goch. He died only a few years since. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[We are glad to insert Mr. Pickrorp’s correction, 
Our information was derived from the Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Halkett 
and Laing. | 


Heratpic (6% §. xi. 327).—The arms on 
Genera Baluir’s piece of china are those of the 
French Dukes of Duras, who bore: Quarterly, 1 and 
4, Arg., a bend az., Durfort ; 2 and 3, Gu., a lion 
ramp. arg., Lomagne. Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


“Penna Vorans” (6% §, xi. 228, 273, 396).— 
If Mr. Smita will kindly refer to my note (ante, 
p. 273), he will see that I described the portrait, 
not the book, as “ anonymous, rare, and dated 1660.” 
I have a good impression of it (the portrait), which 
I shall be glad to show your correspondent at 


any time when he may be in London. 
JutiAN MARSHALL, 


Tae Troe Dare or Tue Bieta or Curist 
(6% §. ix. 301, 379, 413, 438, 471; x. 497; 
xi. 74, 176, 314).—I have no wish to cross 
swords with Mr. W. T. Lywy, or even to enter 
the lists on this subject, but I only desire to 
call attention to one or two facts bearing on the 
question. William Cunninghame, of Lainshaw, 
Ayrshire, now deceased, wrote very considerably 
on this and kindred subjects, and in his Synopsis 
or Summary of Chronology (1845) the dates of the 
Nativity and Passion are fully discussed, I intend 
only to refer to the appendix i. to chap. iv., in 
which Mr. Cunninghame says, “I shall, in intro- 
ducing my remarks upon them [i.¢., dates of the 
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Nativity and Passion], lay down two great 
chronological data, upon which it appears to me 
that the true determination of the dates of our 
Lord’s birth and death depend.” In this appendix 
Mr. Gresswell’s dates are most fully discussed and 
criticized, and, as I assume Mr. Lyww has not 
seen Mr. Cunninghame’s works I refer to, it would 
appear Mr. Lyww has hit on almost the identical 
line of argument made use of by Mr. Cunninghame 
forty years ago. Thus he says, “ It is, therefore, no- 
thing to the purpose that they tell us that Augustus, 
two years before his death, assumed him (Tiberius) 
as his colleague in the empire with equal authority,” 
and points out that the question at issue is whether 
there be any authentic record to show “that the 
years of the reign of Tiberius were computed from 
any point of time before the death of Augustus ”; 
and he further adds, “The fifteenth year of 
Tiberius was, therefore, a.c. 28, and counting back 
from it thirty years, we arrive at B.c. 3 as the 
Scriptural date of the Nativity.” 

With regard to the eclipse, &c., my authority 
states there was a lunar eclipse visible at Jerusalem 
on March 14, Bc. 4, and that in B.c. 3 and 2 there 
were no eclipses visible; but that on Jan. 10, 
B.C. 1, the moon was visibly eclipsed, and that as 
the eclipse was central and total it is a much 
more remarkable one than that of March, B.c. 4, 
when the moon’s disc was not more than six digits 
obscured. Mr. Cunninghame further adds that 
between the total lunar eclipse of Jan. 10, B.c. 1, 
and the Passover of that year, which fell on 
April 7, O.S., there was sufficient time for all the 
circumstances recorded by Josephus, and thus my 
authority says, ‘‘ We pin down the death of Herod 
to Bc. 1, in March, and two years after the 
Nativity.” With regard to our Lord’s death, the 
Passover was kept at the full moon, or the day 
before, and as the crucifixion took place on the 
Passover, on a Friday, it was necessary “ to fix his 
death in a year when the Passover full moon fell 
upon a Friday or Saturday.” Mr. Cunninghame 
then enumerates the dates and days of the week 
on which the Passover full moon fell in the years 
29 to 34, and shows the death of our Lord took place 
on April 1, N.S., of the year 33. While mentioning 
this, I should refer to my author’s statement, where 
he says that Hales states a variation of a day or so 
in computations of the day of the week sometimes 
happens, but this Mr. Cunninghame disproves. 
I need not say my author’s April 1, N.S., is 
Mr. Lywy’s 0.8. 3rd. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Swansea. 


Earvy Priytive (6% §. xi. 287).—In the place- 
name cited from Le Livre for December, 1884, as 
“ Hoolum (Irlande),” the word ‘ Irlande” is evi- 
dently a blunder for Islande. “Hoolum” is the 
corrupt Icelandic seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


a plural proper name, meaning “The Hills.” At 
Hélar, the seat of the more northern of the two 
ancient episcopal sees of Iceland, the energetic 
(and last Catholic) Bishop Jén Arason established, 
about 1530, the first Icelandic press, of which the 
earliest known production was the Breviarium 
Nidarosiense, issued in 1534. The press was subse. 
quently removed to Breitabdlsta3, a place further 
west, but was reestablished at Holar in 1574, 
and continued there until 1799, except between the 
years 1685 and 1703, during a portion of which 
period (1685-96) it was at Skalholt, the seat of the 
southern episcopate. In the last century another 
press was set up at Hrappsey (1773-94), which 
was subsequently removed to LeirdrgarSar (1795- 
1812), where the old Hdlar press was united with 
it in 1799. These and many other particulars 
may be found in a clever little history of printing 
in Iceland, by the native bibliographer Jén Jénsson 
BorgfirdSingur, entitled Sdgudgrip um Prentsmidjur 
og Prentari 4 I'slandi (Reykjavik, 1867). 
In this connexion I should like to note another 
blunder, constantly repeated by English and Con- 
tinental cataloguers, in reference to Icelandic per 
sonal names ending in -son. These often appew 
on title-pages after the preposition af (meaning 
“ by”), with the dative ending -synt, as, for in- 
stance, in the book title Kvoldvokurnar 17%, 
samanteknar af Dr. Hannesi Finnssyni. | 
citing the name of the compiler the nominative 
form, Hannes Finnsson, should be used. In th 
same way, Jénssyni, Hallgrimssyni, O’lafssysi, 
Péturssyni, and so on, are merely the dative form 
of Jénsson, Hallgrimsson, O’lafsson, and — 
Florence, Italy. 


Le Livre, or its authority, the Bulletin de l'In 
primerte et de la Librairie, has simply made 4 mit 
take in printing “Irlande” for Iceland. Cotton, 
in his T'ypographical Gazetteer, has a notice d 
“ Holum, or Hola, Hoolum, a town on the northen 
coast of Iceland...... where a printing press W# 
established in 1530, from which issued the firs 
work ever printed in Iceland, namely, Breviariwus 
Nidarosiense, of the date 1531.” Cotton givess 
long account of the Icelandic press in the remainde 
of the article. W. E. Bucxzsr. 


Tae Morner or Georck Vituiers, Fie 
Duke or Buckrinenam (6 S. xi, 306).—May 
Beaumont’s father was Anthony Beaumont, ¢ 
Glenfield, co. Leicester, son of William Beaumot, 
of Cole Orton, by Mary, daughter of Sir Willie 
Basset, of Blore, co. Stafford; and her mother 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Armstrong, of Corly 
co. Lincoln, of the ancient Scottish family of 
name, settled at Corby for seven generatio 
Her sister, Anne Beaumont, married James Bri 
or Brett, of Howby, Leicester, whose daughié 
Ann married Sir Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Midd 





tury orthography of Hélum, the dative of Hélar, 
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sex, Lord Treasurer of England, and from the 
heiress of this family descended the last Duke of 
Dorset. Mary Beaumont’s direct ancestor, John 
de Beaumont, second Baron Beaumont, married 
Lady Alionore Plantagenet, fifth daughter of Henry, 
Rarl of Lancaster, and great-granddaughter of King 
Henry III. : 
Mary, Countess of Buckingham, was buried in 
Westminster Abbey April 21, 1632, where, in the 
chapel of St. Nicholas, there is a raised tomb of 
fine black and white marble to the memory of Sir 
George Villiers, Knt., of Brookesby, and Mary 
Beaumont, who, it says on the monument, was 
immediately descended from five of the most 
powerful princes in Europe. In her funeral cer- 
tificate (Register i. 8 in Coll. Arms), taken by Sir 
Henry St. George, Knt., Richmond Herald, her 
arms are given as follows : “ Beaumont ina losenge, 
viz, Azure, semée de lis, a lion rampant or, with 
fourteen quarterings, surmounted by the coronet of 
scountess. Supporters, on either side a lion or, 
with a collar azure, charged with three fleurs-de-lis 
gold.” Sir George Villiers was a connexion of 
Mary Beaumont, as he was half-brother of Nicholas 
Beaumont, of Cole Orton, her first cousin. 
Constance RvssELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Atexanper Catcorr (6 §. xi. 288).—The 
University of Oxford Register of Matriculations 
states that Alexander Catcott, son of Alexander 
Stopford Catcott, a clergyman, of Bristol, matri- 
culated as commoner of Wadham Oct. 27, 1744, 
aged eighteen. He was admitted scholar of his 
college Sept. 21, 1745, and there is evidence to 
thow that he was a Hody Exhibitioner in Mid- 
summer, 1748. For these dates I am indebted to 
the Rev. R. B. Gardiner, who is now searching the 
university and college archives, and collecting 
materials for a work on Wadham College. 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


It may assist Mr. Georce in his inquiries to 
know that Alexander Catcott, of Wadham, did 
not take his B.A. until June 18, 1748. See Cata- 
logue of Oxford Graduates (1851). 

G. F. R. B. 


Women Actors on THe EvizaBeTHAN STaGE 
(8. xi. 285).—This subject is so overpoweringly 
interesting to a student of Shakspere that I hasten 
to question the alleged results, the quotations here 
given being far from full evidence of a fact so 
utterly opposed to the known practice. Tom 
Coryat only states, “I have heard that it hath 

n sometimes used in London.” Let us weigh 
the term heard—he is not positive ; “it hath been 
melrmes”—how very indefinite! Clearly the 
Writer might be altogether mistaken. Then Cham- 

lain; he only records an announcement—a 


public performance by females never took place ; 
it was an imposition; and there is no evidence that 
a single female was engaged or had undertaken 
apy such performance. The novel proposition 
attracted a crowd; and Chamberlain treats it as 
an impossibility, “a cousening prancke,” a sheer 
invention, that could not be carried out. A. H. 


Dean Swirt’s Morner (6"*S, xi. 264).—Allice, 
daughter of William Herrick and Cordelia, was 
baptized at St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, June 4, 
1664, In 1676 Herrick had married a second wife, 
named Sarah. Subsequently he passed over the 
Border, settled in the borough, and took up his 
freedom, which is thus recorded in the minute- 
books of the hall :— 

“ Nov. 22, 1664. At this hall it is ordered yt William 
Herrick, giveinge security to save y* towne from y* charge 
of him, y* s* Willm., his wife, child, & children, shall 
be admitted to scott & lott, to be sworne at M' Majors 
[Mayor’s} house upon y* consideracon of tenn pounds, 
w he hath payd to y* Chamberlaine’s by way of a ffine.” 
Master Errick, or Herrick, as the name is spelt 
in the municipal and parochial documents, was 
not ambitious to obtain a seat in the council 
chamber, but rested content with filling parochial 
offices of trust for the parish of St. John’s: over- 
seer of the poor, 1665-6; of highways, 1674-5 ; 
sidesman, 1676-7; and churchwarden, 1677-8. 
In the churchwardens’ accounts, under date April 8, 
1677, is this item: “ For breakinge y® ground in 
y® church ffor M* Herrick’s child, 3s. 4d.” In the 
parish register is this burial: ‘‘ 1687. M* Willm. 
Errick, Aug. 10.” Justin Simpson, 

Stamford. 


Bourson (6 S, xi. 309).—In answer to Trutu’s 
inquiry, I beg to say that there are several de- 
scendants of H.S.H. the Prince of Peace (Don 
Manuel de Godoy) by his first marriage with the 
Infanta H.R.H. Doiia Maria Teresa de Bourbon. 
Don Manuel de Godoy, Alvarez de Faria, Sanchez 
y Zarzosa, was created “ Principe de la Paz” (Prince 
of Peace) by Carlos IV. of Spain, after having 
negotiated the peace of Basle. Previous to that 
event he had been created by the same monarch 
Duke de la Alcudia and grandee of Spain of the 
first class, and by the King of Portugal Count of 
Evoramonte, and subsequently Prince de Bassano 
in Italy. 

By his first wife, the Infanta, he had one 
daughter, born in 1800, and known as Dojfia 
Carlota de Godoy y Bourbon, Countess de Chin- 
chon (still living), who married the Prince Don 
Camilo Ruspoli (Italy), Count de Chinchon and 
Duke de Sueca, Of this marriage there were born 
two sons: 1. Don Adolfo, who assumed his grand- 
father’s second title of Duke de la Alcudia (Spain), 
the Princedom of Peace being only a “life” title, 
and married in 1857 Doiia Rosalia Alvarez de 





fudulent announcement. Clearly this alleged 


Toleda, daughter of the Marquis de Villafranca. 
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to play football after dinner.”—From the National Ep. 


cyclopedia, vol. vi. p. 23, ed, 1885, W. Mackenzie pub- 
M.A.Oxon, 


lisher, 

“ The antiquity of football in Great Britain (introduced, 
there can be little doubt, by the Romans) goes some 
centuries farther back than cricket...... The birthplace 
of the latter was in the southern counties, that of football 
in the north...... William Fitzstephen, in his History of 
London (about 1175), speaks of the young men of the 
city annually going into the fields after dinner to play 
at the well-known game of ball on the day que dicituy 
Cuernilevaria. As far as is known, this is the first dis. 
tinct mention of football in England. A clear reference 
is made ‘ad pilam—pedinam’ in the Rot. Claus, 39 Bd. 
ward III, memb, 23, as one of the pastimes to be pro. 
hibited on account of the decadence of archery, and the 
same thing occurs in 12 Rich. IL. c. 6......80 rough did 
the game become that James I, forbade the heir ap. 
parent to play it, and describes the exercise in his 
Basilikon Doron as ‘meeter for laming than making 
able the users thereof.’” — Zucyclopedia Britannia, 
ninth edition, s, v. “ Football.” 
Epwarp H, Marsa tt, M.A, 


Of this marriage there were born : (a) Don Carlos, 
(6) Don Joaquin, (c) Don José, (d) Doiia Maria 
Teresa, and (e) Don Camilo, 2. Don Luis, Mar- 
quis de Boadilla, who married, first, Marquise 
Martellini, and had one daughter, and, second, 
Doiia Emilia Laudi, by whom he has a son, Don 
Camilo. The Prince of Peace married, secondly, 
Dona Josefa de Tudd y Catalin, Countess dé 
Castillo-Fiel (Spain), and by her had two sons. 
One died in childhood, and the other, Don Manuel 
Louis de Godoy, succeeded to his father’s title 
of Prince de Bassano, and to his mother’s as 
well. This prince married an Irish lady, Miss 
Crowe, and had issue: 1. Don Manuel de Godoy, 
the present Prince de Bassano (living in Spain) ; 
2. Dona Matilde, Countess de Castillo-Fiel; 3. 
Don Louis (dead); 4. Doita Josefa, Viscountess 
de Rocafuerte (dead) ; and 5. H.S.H. Doiia Maria 
Louisa (dead), who married, first, H.S. H. the Prince 
Ernest de Looz et Corswaren (Belgium), and had 
two sons and one daughter, still living; and, 
secondly, married Major Francis Ignatius Ricarde- 
Seaver, F.R.S.Edin., who survives her. 
F. I. Ricarpe-Seaver. 


Hastings. 


Although not an answer to the query, I think 
the following paragraph will be read with interest, 
as testifying to the very low esteem in which the 
game was held in the sixteenth century :— 

“Some men wolde saye, that in mediocritee, whych 


Tue Game or Foorsatt (6" §. xi, 287).— 
Fosbroke, in his notice of football (Enc. of Ant.), 
observes that “Strutt is mistaken in saying that 





it did not appear before the reign of Edward III., 
for it is mentioned by FitzStephen, who lived 
temp. Henry II.” The passage in FitzStephen 
may possibly refer to football, but it is not suffi- 
ciently clear that it does so: “ Post prandium vadit 
in suburbanam planitiem omnis juventus ad ludum 
Pile celebrem. Singulorum studiorum scholares 
suam habent Pilam ; singulorum officiorum urbis 
exercitores suam fere singulis.” Lord Lyttelton 
and Pegge construe Pila here to mean football ; 
but Pegge remarks that “Stowe and his editors 
seem to interpret it of tennis.” The edict pro- 
hibiting football in Edward’s reign is printed by 
Rymer in his Federa, The game was again for- 
bidden by James I.; but notwithstanding, Howell, 
in his Familiar Letters, gives an account of a 
serious accident which befell Lord Sunderland 
during this reign in playing football with Lord 
Willoughby and some of their servants against a 
body of country people. On the authority of this 
passage in Howell, Fosbroke states that football 
was a very favourite diversion, even of noblemen, 
during the reign of James I. Howell, on the 
contrary, holds that it was an unusual frolic. 

Gro. H. Brizrwey. 

Oswestry. 


“ The Greeks played it, and so did the Romans, the 
latter in Rugbeian fashion, using their hands as well as 
their feet. It is supposed to have come into Britain 
with Caesar, but the first mention of it in our chronicles 
is in the latter part of the twelfth century, when 
William Fitzstephen, in his History of London, writes 


Ihave soo much praysed in shootyng, why shoulde nt 
boulynge, clayshe pynnes, and koytyng, be as much com- 
mended? Verily as for two the laste be to be utterly 
objected of at noble men in lyke wyse foote balle, wherein 
is nothyng but beastelye fury, and extreme violence, 
whereof procedeth hurte, and consequently rancour ani 
malice doe remayne with theym that be wounded, wher- 
fore it is to be put in perpetual silence.”—T7he Gour 
nour, by Sir Thomas Elyot, 1557. 
E, F.B 


“Sock a corpse” (6% §,. xi. 268).—This wu 
a Kentish phrase, as the following quotations wil 
show :— 

1591. Item paid for a sheet to sock a poor man thi 
died at Byneons, js. vjd, 

1654, For buriinge the Widd Parker and for hir cofit 
and for Sockinge hir and for wood candles and Sp 
14s. 8d. For buriinge Old Jones and for his Coffinw 
Sockinge him and for wood, 13s. Od. 

The first quotation is from Notes from the Reom 
of Faversham; the others are from Our Pari 
Books, and What They Tell Us (Holy Cross, (x 


terbury). I have never heard the phrase useii 
conversation. J. M. Cowrsn 
Canterbury. 


I would suggest sock=sack, i. ¢., to envelope tt 
corpse ; French sac, for cerement or shroud. 
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Inscrisep Stone aT Hayze (6" §, xi. 248,385 
—It is distressing to see facts, which it is the obj 
of research to ascertain and collate, disregat 
and explained away. Mr. Bucktey says that‘ 
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‘incit’ for jacet — there may, perhaps, be” two 
others in the same inscription. What Mr. 
BuckLEy calls an “ obvious misprint ” is the almost 
jnvariable form of the verb in Latin sepulchral 
inscriptions of the early Welsh period, and Fidhner 
notices the forms habit, valiat, habiant, porregerit, 
cessissit, and potuissit (Inscriptiones Terre cocte 
osorum intra Alpes, Tissam Tamesin reperte, 
preface, p. XXVi). Herbert MAxwELt. 

There is an inscription, which will appear in its 
turn in wy collection of “ Mottces,” &c., in which 
the date of 1535 appears to be written thus, 
NYXXXV, R. H. Busx. 


“By Tum ELEVENS” (2"¢ §, x. 326).—At this 
reference the meaning is asked of an oath used 
in Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer and Good 
Natured Man, viz., “ By the elevens.” Bailey’s 
Dictionary, 1736, gives, under the word “ Eleven,” 
the quotation, “ Possession is eleven points of the 
law.” The oath being in one instance put into the 
mouth of a bailiff suggests reference to this saying. 

TYNE. 

“Toe Enciisn Nicuts’ ExtertainMENts,” 
kc. (6" S. xi. 249).—Winter Evening Tales. 
Being a Collection of Entertaining Stories related 
inan Assembly of the most Polite Persons of the 
French Nation, was published anonymously in 
Iondon, 1731. It contains a dedication to Mrs, 
Eigeley Hewer. G. F. R. B. 


Tarore AND Tuorpe (6" §., xi. 386).—Etymo- 

logically thrope is the same as thorpe, though the 
meanings have become slightly differentiated. In 
some parts of Yorkshire the -thorpe in village- 
names is pronounced -throp, and though the suffix 
isusually written -thorpe the phonetic spelling is 
oecasionally found, as in the case of Wilstrop near 
York; while in the Netherlands the forms -trup 
‘drup and -drop are common. 
_ Some of the Yorkshire “ thorpes” are still simply 
islated farmsteads, which have not, as in most 
cases, grown into hamlets or villages. The pas- 
sages quoted by Dr. Nicnorson are interesting, as 
showing the survival of the older meaning “field” or 
“enclosure,” which isseen in the Mzeso-Gothicthaurp, 
wed by Ulphilas (Nehemiah v. 16) to translate the 
aypdvofthe Septuagint. In Old Friesic, also, the word 
rp has the primitive meaning of a “ field,” while 
in modern Swedish and Danish torp is used to 
denote merely a farmyard. It is easy to under- 
sand how the enclosure from the waste made by 
the first settler usually became the nucleus of a 
village, 80 that its name acquired the signification 
vhich it bears in the German dorf, and in the -thorpe 
of English village names. 

As to the ultimate etymology, Prof. Leo, in his 

udines, has, with great ingenuity, endeavoured 
locounect the word with the theme to which the Latin 
‘wha belongs ; but, as Fick urges, the Lithuanian 


and Gothic analogies seem to point rather to a con- 
nexion with the theme of the Latin trabes, which 
would make the primitive meaning simply land 
enclosed by a wooden fence. Prof. Skeat, I think, 
attaches too much importance to the Keltic ana- 
logues, which he believes denote ploughed land. 
The primitive Irish plough was doubtless, like the 
primitive Finnic plough, merely a crooked bough 
—a sort of trabes—and hence the etymological 
|connexion between the Teutonic thorpe and the 
| Tre- in Keltic village-names would be only remote 
and indirect; the first being derived from the 
sticks with which the land was enclosed, the other 
from the sticks with which it was cultivated. 
Isaac Taytor. 





There are few words used more indefinitely than 
the old Teutonic word Thorp. Here are some of 
its variations of meaning. 

1. Goth. thawrp=dypés, a field, in Nehe- 
miah v. 16. 

2. Fris. héage therp, high thorp= pos, mountain, 
in Matt. v. 1; viii, 1; xv. 29 (Halbertsma’s 
version). 

3. Icel. thorp,an isolated farm. See Icel. Dict. 
4. Swed. torp, cottage, whence torpure, a cot- 
tager, peasant. 
5. West Ger. thorf= xo, a village, Luke ix. 12 
(Otfrid). So Icel. thorp, and M.E. throp. See 
Spec. Early Eng., pt. i. p. 27. 
6. M.E. thropes, farm buildings. See Halliwell 
(ed. Wright), and Chaucer, C. 7, 6453. 
Thorp has often been connected with the Lat. 
turba, a crowd, whereas Fick seems to see in the 
word the ground idea of “ building, dwelling,” but 
the meanings 1 and 2 do not appear to be con- 
sistent with either of these etymologies. 

A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford, 


Boag gives, “Thorp (Sax. thorpe) in Welsh 
signifies a dwelling-place, a homestead, a hamlet, a 
town. In our language it occurs only in names of 
places and persons.” Barclay’s Dictionary has, 
“ Thorp, throp, threp, trep, or trop, in the names of 
places, are derived from thorpe, a village, Sax.” 

Gro. H. Briervey. 
Oswestry. 
A.-S. thorpe, vicus, villa, fundus; Fries. torp, 
teorp,cultivated gound; Dan. torp, a hamlet, village, 
will corrupt to thrupp, tharp and thrope. 

R. 8. Cuarnock, 

Thorpe and thrope have a limited and an ex- 
tended meaning. Originally a home, house, or 
farm, they have been extended to be the equiva- 
lents of a hamlet or village. A. H. 


Bonyan’s “ Pitcrm’s Progress” (6 §. xi, 
308).—If I may meet with allowance for reference to 
a former communication—in 1874, when the statue 
of John Bunyan was presented to Bedford, Dean 
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Stanley referred to the “ gaol ” as the place in which 
the Pilgrim’s Progress was composed. Upon this 
I wrote to “N. & Q.” to offer a reason, from the 
comparison of early editions, in order to show that 
the “ Den” at the beginning of the book was to 
be understood of “a valley.” The third edition 
introduces a note interpreting this as “ the gaol.” 
It existed previously without comment. The 
word dn, as a valley, still finds representation in 
the parish in which I am writing in the slope 
where the pastures are called “the deans.” See 
CN. & Q.,” 5 S. i. 483. Ep. MarsHALL. 


If J. D.C. consults The Life of Bunyan, by 
Philip, published by Virtue in 1839, p. 393, he 
will find information bearing on the place where 
the Pilgrim’s Progress was composed; and if that 
authority is correct, it must have been in the prison 
of Bedford. Wm. CrawForp. 

Edinburgh. 


“Scnoot For Scanpau ” (6 §. xi, 287).—The 
words to which KiLticrew objects certainly do 
not appear either in Moore’s Works of Sheridan, 
published in 1821, or in Leigh Hunt’s edition of 
The Dramatic Works of Sheridan, published in 
1840, It should be remembered, however, that 
“no authorized or correct edition of this play” 
was published in England in Sheridan’s lifetime 
(Moore’s Memoirs, 1825, p. 191). In the School 
for Scandal, a Comedy, as it is acted at the Theatre, 
Smoke Alley, Dublin, 1785, the words do appear, 
and are repeated by Sir Peter as he leaves the 
stage. It is to this edition which Moore refers, I 
imagine, when he says that “ the edition printed 
in Dublin is, with the exception of a few unim- 
portant omissions and verbal differences, perfectly 
correct ” (ib.). G. F. R. B. 


In a volume of Sheridan’s plays which I have, 
“ The School for Scandal, a Comedy, as it is acted 
at the Theatre, Smoke Alley, Dublin, Printed for 
the booksellers, mpccxcitt.,” contains the words 
objected to by your correspondent. The accre- 
tion on the monument must thus have taken place 
within a very few years, if it did not form part of 
the original. G. H. T. 

Alnwick. 


As a kindred point to that raised by Kituicrew, 
may I ask when and by whom was introduced 
the objectionable and unnecessary piece of gag in 
the Rivals, IIT. iv., where Acres and Sir Lucius 
compose the challenge? Playgoers will not fail to 
know to what I allude. 

Eowarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

MorninG AND Eventna Hymn (6 S. xi. 288). 
—The following, from Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 
s.v. “ Hymn,” may be of interest :— 

« [ Day's Whole Psalmes,in Foure Parts] was followed, 





—s 


but not published, by John Daye, The First Quinquagey 
of Archbishop Parker's metrical version of the Psalms— 
a work which has only been preserved through the 
medium of a few copies given away by Mistress Parker, 
and so scarce that Strype ‘could never get a sight of jt' 
At the end of this precious volume, a copy of which is 
happily preserved in the British Museum, we find, printed 
in four parts, eight tunes, set, by Talys, in plain counter. 
point, with the melody in the tenor. Each of these tung 
is written in one of the firet eight modes; the eighth, 
or Hypomixolydian Tune, being the well-known Canon, 
now universally adapted to the words of Bishop Kens 
Evening Hymn.” 
Epowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Will not Mr. Waryer’s query as to author 
find an answer in “ Replies,” same number, p, 29], 
under head “Bishop Ken a Plagiarist”? The 
composer of the old tune was great-grandfather to 
your correspondent Frangois- Hipporite Ba. 
THELEMONT, generally written F, H. Barthelemo 
S. V. H 


Pace (6 §. xi. 268)—This word means “; 
portion of a floor slightly raised above the genenl 
level.” The term foot-pace, Fr. haut pas, ws 
given to the raised floor at the upper end of m 
ancient hall, Vide Parker’s Glossary of Ardi- 
tecture. F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


It is likely that Collinson may mean whi 
E. E. B. suggests; but he ought rather to bin 
used the word foot-pace, Fr. haut pas, It mean 
the duis, or raised floor at the upper end ofs 
hall. Buta pace is especially a broad step abut 
a tomb, raising it above the general level of th 
floor. C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill. 


Names or Devits: Poppine anp Trawe((* 
S. xi. 306).—The subject of this jingle was pretty 
well threshed out in “ N. & Q.” some time sine; 
but as it has arisen again, I should like to make: 
note of the opinion of Mr. W. Durrant Cooper:- 

“Mr. W. D. Cooper suggests that tame is conneciel 
with the obsolete verb to tame, i.¢., to broach or tut 
liquor. ‘ Pudding and tame’ would therefore mean {ul 
and drink,” —Sussex Arch. Colls., xiii, 230, n. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, MA 


Maxx Forx-rore (6% §. xi. 325).—I wal 
refer Mr. Parrerson to three of the volom 
issued by the Manx Society which were eiilt 
by Mr. Harrison, and contain just such * 
lections as he names: Mona Miscellany, 1® 
Mona Miscellany, Second Series, 1873; and Ma 
Miscellanies, vol. ii. 1880 ; being vols, xvi., i 
and xxx. of the Society’s publications. I belt 
the bulk of his collection is contained in t# 
volumes, On inquiry, after Mr. Harrison's det 
I could hear of only a few MS. notes on # 
matters, and they seemed to be transcripts of * 
tions of Waldron and other old historians #4 
Isle of Man. Ervest B, Savast 





in 1067, by another invaluable volume, also ‘imprinted,’ 


St, Thomas, Douglas. 
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Rovs or CransrorD (6 S, xi. 328).—Edward 
Rous, of Cransford, who married Alice, daughter of 
Robert Lewston, of Wimbledon, co. Surrey, was 
yon of Thomas Rous, of Fidler’s Hall, in Cransford, 
snd by ber left issue Thomas Rous, who married, 
first, Margaret Kemp, of Gissing, and, secondly, 
Apne Fackedell, of Northamptonshire. This last 
Thomas was alive in 28 Henry VIII., 1536. These 
notes I have in my Suffolk collections, and a long 

igree of the Rous family is given in Suckling’s 
Suffolk, but not stating all the above facts. 
Cuas. GoLpine. 

Colchester. 


Riverspate Peerace (6 §, x. 190, 335; xi. 
157, 335).—L. seems to think that Col. W. Tonson 
sod William Hull were one and the same person ; 
but this was clearly not the case, for I find on 
p. 669 of the Return of Names of Members of 
Parliament (Treland) that William Hull and 
Richard Power were returned for Tuam in 1768 or 
1769. Afterwards, during the same Parliament, 
which sat till 1776, William Tonson was returned for 
thesame borough in the place of Richard Power, 
sod Hugh Carlton in the place of William Hull. In 
the next Parliament W. Tonson sat for Rath- 
cormuck. S. G. Sroprorp SackVILue. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, Governor of 


Nottingham. By his Widow, Lucy. Revised, with 
Additional Notes, by C. H. Firth, M.A. 2 vols. 
(Nimmo.) 


For the firat time since they saw the light the memoirs 
of Col. Hutchinson have appeared in a garb worthy of 
their interest and value. Within a few years of the 
blication, in 1806, of a work the manuscript of which 
tod been guarded with a jealousy it is difficult in these 
dsys to understand, four editions were demanded, A 
popular reprint subsequently commended it to general 
circulation and won it recognized position asa popular 
classic, It now appears in a handsome library form, in 
two volumes, with paper it is a luxury to touch and 
type it is a pleasure to read, and with ten etchings 
of Col. Hutchinson, Mrs. Hutchinson, Cromwell, Ireton, 
and others of the notable personages of whom the me- 
moirs treat. To add to the attraction to a book-lover 
of this superb reprint, the edition is limited, so far as 
d is concerned, to three hundred copies. While 
holding that the work of Mrs. Hutchinson will always 
be most acceptable in a popular form, we are far from 
grudging it the glories, typographical and other, that 
4ir, Nimmo has assigned it, Sturdy republican as, under 
the influence of swiftiy-moving events, the writer grew, 
was accustomed from early life to a certain measure 

of state, and was, in fact, as good a lady as Charlotte de 
la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, herself, or that great 
hess of Newcastle of whom Scott irreverently speaks 
“Mad Meg of Newcastle,’ whose memoirs of her 
Cavalier husband vie in interest with those of Mrs. 
Hutchinson. Posterity will, it may safely be predicted, 
hever tire of reading the memoirs of Col. Hutchinson. 





furnishing an insight into the greatest struggle 


England has known clearer than is elsewhere to be 
obtained—showing how the conflict affected the quiet 
homes of England, the discord it bred in families, the 
treachery it produced among friends—the book furnishes 
pictures of men and women so characteristically English 
that the stamp is recognizable in whatever is best in 
previous and subsequent history. Brave, firm, honour- 
able, self-reliant, virtuous, and trustworthy, not to be 
intimidated by threat or seduced by promise, anxious 
—_ to see the path of duty and walk straight down it, 
and at the same time gentle and affectionate, if narrow 
and a trifle pragmatical, Col. Hutchinson stands before 
us in his wife's book one of the most heroic pictures 
in an heroical age. She is narrower and more resolute 
than he ; a better hater, a more obstinate adherent, Of 
both, however, Englishmen will always be proud. The 
present edition contains the text of the memvirs; the 
fragmentary life of Mrs. Hutchinson, by herself; and 
the notes of the Rev. Julius Hutchinson, the original 
editor, with other notes by Mr. Firth. In addition it 
supplies letters of Col. Hutchinson, extracts from the 
preface to the original edition of the Rev. Julius Hutchin- 
son, a geneslogical table of the families of Hutchinson 
and Apsley, anu letters and poems by Mra. Hutchinson, 
It would be pleasant to see other historical works of the 
period produced as companion volumes. 


Robin Hood : a Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads, now extant, relative to that celebrated 
English Outlaw. By Joseph Ritson. ( Nimmo.) 

Amon@ the works of Ritson dear to the poet, the scholar, 

and the antiquary, Kolin Hood holds a prominent place. 

In reprinting it, accordingly, in a veritable édition de 

luxe Mr, Nimmo is conferring a boon on students of 

literature. ‘The shape in which the work is now 
presented is uniform with the Za Bruyére and the 

Brillat-Savarin, the appearance of which has already 

been noticed. Pickering’s edition of 1832, which contains 

the additions of Ritson and of his editor and nephew, 
including the tale of Robin Hood and the Monk, the 
existence of which was ignored by Ritson, has been 
followed, and the woodcuts of Bewick, which are found 
both in this and the first edition, 1795, have been 
retained. These are now printed upon India paper, with 

a view of communicating greater softness, ‘To these in- 

dispensable illustrations have been added nine etchings, 

which now first see the light, from original paintings by 

A. H, Tourrier and E. Buckman. Some of these, which 

are also on India paper, are very spirited in design and 

rich in execution, A handsomer edition of Kitson’s 

Robin Hood or @ more covetable possession to the biblio- 

phile is not to be expected. Following his usual and 

praiseworthy custom, Mr. Nimmo has limited the English 
edition to three hundred numbered copies, and the type 
has been distributed, 


Confessions of an English Opium Eater, By Thomas 
De Quincey. Edited by Richard Garnett, (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
(Same publishers.) 

In including in their delightful and now extensive series 

* The Parchment Library ” De Quincey’s Confessions of 

an English Opium Eater Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co, have 

availed themselves of the scholarly services of Dr. 

Richard Garnett. Acting on his suggestion, they have, 

with such slight changes as the filiing up of initials, the 

removal of notes to the end of the volume, and other like 
trifling alterations, reproduced the edition of 1821, which 

Dr. Garnett regards as possessing a unity and finish not 

to be found in subsequent editions, Most readers will be 

glad to accept the verdict of so admirable a caterer ag 

Dr, Garnett. The edition has, however, other claim 
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upon attention. It gives in a supplement the notes of 
conversations with Thomas De Quincey by Richard Wood- 
house, taken between September 28 and December 29, 
1821, These have singular interest and value, and, as 
the editor says, “have all the characteristics of De 
Quincey’s style.” Their presence makes the volume one 
of the most acceptable of the series. 

In the same eminently attractive series Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co. have included the three synoptical gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. All distinction of chapter 
and verse are omitted, Disturbing as seems their dis- 
appearance to those accustomed to the old system, the 
narrative gains in clearness and dramatic effect from 
their departure. 


Schiller’s “ Der Parasit,” Kotzebue’s “ Der Gerade Weg 
der Beste.” Edited, with Notes, by Rev. A. C. Clapin. 
—Die Deutschen Kleinstédter. Von Kotzebue, With 
Notes by E. L. Naftel. (Hachette et Cie.) 

TrEsk are text-books in a convenient fourm intended for 
the use of those going up for the various examinations, 
That the notes should afford a ready help in all cases of 
difficulty was only to be expected, but, in fact, they are 
copious to such an extent as apparently to leave very little 
unexplained. In this sense they may be cordially re- 
commended to those whose knowledge of the language 
is so slight as to require assistance almost amounting to 
that contained in a “crib.” 


Tue Archeological Institute of America is giving 
proof of the zeal of the members of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, in the shape of vol. i. of 
the Papers contributed during 1882-3 (Boston, Cupples, 
Upham & Co.), The inscriptions are well and carefully 
engraved, and cover a field of wide and varied interest. 
Mr. J. KR. 8. Sterrett travelled through part of Asia 
Minor with Mr. W. M. Ramsay, and some of the inscrip- 
tions given by him are the result of their joint labours 
at Assos and its neighbourhood. Tralles furnishes Mr. 
Sterrett with a second subject, also fertile in interest ; 
while Athens itself is illustrated by three papers—on 
the theatre of Dionysus, the Erechtheum, and the 
Olympieum, by Mr, J. R. Wheeler, Mr. H. N. Fowler, 
and Dr. Bevier respectively. Greek history is brought 
before us in Mr. W. W. Goodwin's account of the battle 
of Salamis; and the volume altogether is, we hope, but 
the first instalment of many a similar record of New 
World activity among some of the fairest scenes of Old 
World life and thought. 


Tur issues for June of Mesers, Cassell’s publications 
nelude Part XVII. of The Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
carrying the alphabet from “ Claustral ” to ‘‘ Cokadrill,” 
and comprising admirable articles on such words as 
*Clear,” “Clerk,” and their derivatives, “ Climate,” 
“ Clock,” “ Cloud,” “ Cocoa,” “ Coffee,” &c.; Our Own 
Country, Part V., which deals with Edgehill and Naseby, 
and the Clyde, from its source to Dumbarton and Burghley, 
and has, among others, views of the Broomiclaw Bridge, 
Glasgow, Naseby Church, Douglas and Bothwell Castle, 
and Corra Linn; and Part Il. of Egypt, Descriptive, 
Historical, and Picturesque, giving, in addition to many 
imaginative designs, pictures of Egyptian vases and gems, 
with other objects of antiquarian interest, 


So full notice has been taken of the death of Victor 
Hugo, it is only as a matter of record we give the date 
of his birth as Feb, 26, 1802, and that of his death as 
May 22, 1885. 

A New edition of Chantrey’s Peak Scenery, with an 
introduction and topographical and historical descrip- 


* 


tions, by Mr, James Croston, F.S.A., author of Ox Foot 
through the Peak, will be issued by Mr. Frank Murray, of 





——— 
Derby. Mr. Croston’s contribution is substituted for the 
original text by Rhodes, which is out of date, 


Mr. E. Watrorp bas lately reprinted at his own cost 
fifty copies of the old Charterhouse play, which hag been 
handed down among the boys of that school in mang © 
script from the days of Thackeray and Leech, gj 
with other schoolboy folk-lore in verse. The play is not 
for publication, but may be had by “ Old Carthusiang" 
ccs to Mr, Walford, at 2, Hyde Park Mansion, 


From a notice on our front page it will be seen that 
the MSS. of Lord Byron’s Siege of Corinth and Pr 
metheus are advertised for sale. 


THe annual meeting of the National Society for Pr 
serving the Memorials of the Dead will be held in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, at 4 P.x, og 
Wednesday next. A highly interesting report of work 
accomplished and prospective will be set before the 
meeting. 


Riotices te Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notice; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishest 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


E. V. L. (“ Alexandre Dumas”),—That many writes 
co-operated with Alexandre Dumas in the compilationof 
the works which bear his name is known. M, Auguste 
Maquet thus claimed to have written the most popular 
and dramatic works which are ascribed to Duma 
Dumas is said to have kept a literary workshop, His 
influence over the joint productions is proven by the 
fact that without his aid none of his collaborateurs wa 
able to attain such success as attended the least signi 
cant work in which he had ashare. The proportiong 
the work which is due to Dumas is known to noo 
It may, however, be safely maintained that the books 
which he is best known owed their vitality to him, 
that there is little or nothing bearing his name to whieh 
he did not contribute something essential. 


J. T. Fearner (“ Diodati’s Annotations ").—Edition 
of this book, which is a translation from the Italia 
were published in 1643, 4to.; 1648, folio ; 1651, folie; 
and 1664, folio. Your copy is one of these. With 
portrait by Hollar, which belongs to all the editions, # 
has sold for from ten to sixteen shillings. The peomy 
liarities of spelling, &c., you mention are common 
works of that date, 

W. C. B. (“Corrections of Dictionary of Naltionth 
Biography ”).—Received, and will appear. 

Corricenpum,—P, 393, col. 1, 1. 40, for “ Tixley” eal 
Tivley. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Offices, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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